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ROBIN, you sit on your perch and sing, 
Or the water about from the dish you fling, 

Or scatter the berries, you frolicsome thing, 
And the saucer turn tilting over. 

O robin, you darling, I love you much; 

But there is another whose slightest touch 

Aud faintest whisper my heart can thrill, 

And whose eyes can flatter me at his will, 
And, robin, that’s Robin my lover. 


Your cage is gilded and builded fine; 
There strength and an airy grace combine; 
Bat ’tis not so rare as the cage of mine 
Which Robin is building to hold me. 
And soon I shail sit with a folded wing, 
And my very soul to its depths will sing; 
And thongh it may rain, or though it may snow, 
What shall I care if it do, or no, 
While his loving arms enfold me? 


Of all the birds on the tree or in nest 

The robin’s the one that I love the best, 

With his homely plumage and ochrey breast; 
But Robin my lover was dearer 

When he jold of his love to my thirsty ear, 

With only the listening angels near, 

And his soul sought mine with a long, long kiss, 

And my heart beat quick in my speechless bliss, 
And heaven somehow seemed nearer. 


The Insh grass grows of an emerald hue, 

The river is tinged with a beautiful blue, 

And the sunbeams print with a rainbow tint 
The sky that is spreading above me ; 

The rivulet laughs as it onward trips, 

The diamonds flash where the water drips ; 

And never a storm and never a cloud 

May sweep the vale, or the sky enshrond, 
While Robin is here to love me. 


O Robin, my Robin, your steps I hear, 

With a silvery sound they are drawing near, 

And the music they make to my ravished ear 
The portal of joy uncloses. 

I long for your glances my life to bless; 

I yearn for your tender and fond caress— 

Oh, the very ground that your footsteps press 
Is covered with lilies and roses! 
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LUCK IN ODD NUMBERS. 


HERE is, something very entertaining 

in the collection of facts in reference 
to the supposed mystical properties of num- 
bers, properties with which they are en- 
dowed by thinkers who know not how to 
account for the wonders of the universe 
without calling upon miraculous interven- 
tion and falling back upon their supersti- 
tions. 

It-is no wonder that before the introduc- 
tion of the Arabian symbols, in the early 
systems of notation so barbarous as to im- 
pede, and really to make impossible almost 
all progress in science, numbers should 
have been supposed to have peculiar powers 
in themselves, and be capable of exercising 
commanding spells; and even later than 
that, the Arabs never concealing the fact 
that they obtained the system from India, 
that home of all ancient thought and life, 
it being long known as the Indian system, 
there were strange imaginations afloat of 
their having brought with them from the 
dim East a fulness of mysterious forces in 
operation embodied in themselves, as weird 
powers were believed to dwell under sacred 
seals. 

In the Persian system of the worship of 
Mithras there would seem to have been some 
vague idea of the sanctity of the number 
seven, the worshippers being divided into 
seven classes, and being held as subject to 
the influences of the seven planets, while it 








was everywhere with them the number of 
good fortune. Seven, also, is the number 
that Cicero called the knot of all things, 
whatever it may have been that he meant 
by the phrase. The medieval philosophers 
held the seven stars, the seven planets so 
salled, the seven primary colors, the seven 
days of the week, to have some strange in- 
terdependence and assimilation with each 
other. The Hebrews typified the seven 
planets by the seven-branched candlesticks, 
and the number is one of their sacred num- 
bers, used constantly in their religious rites, 
as in the seven trumpets, the seven seals, 
the seven lamps. There was another of 
their sacred numbers in the number three ; 
the sephiroth, or creations of the Deity, ac- 
cording to the lore of the Cabala, being 
grouped in triads, and the tenth, the one 
after the three triads, signifying revealed 
Deity. As with the Hebrews the letters 
of the alphabet also stood for numbers, 
they were able to work up all sorts of cn- 
rious ideas in relation to things; as, for in- 
stance, the letter aleph signifying one, and 
occurring six times in the first and last 
verses of the Scripture, the duration of the 
world was to consist of six periods of fixed 
times, and any word might be explained by 
setting down its numerical symbols and 
translating their idea. To reeur to the 
number seven, it derived still more value 
from the circumstance that there were sev- 
en mortal sins, seven metals, and seven vow- 
els. Again, the power of the number three 
is illustrated by the triangle, the first de- 
parture from primitive form, the first per- 
fect enclosure of angles; by the common 
understanding that every trine is perfect ; 
hy the fact of the three dimensions of space 
—length, breadth, and thickness; and in re- 
ligions matters by the three enemies of the 
soul—the world, the flesh, and the devil; by 
the three virtues—faith, hope, and charity ; 
by the three nails of the cross; by the three 
persons of the Trinity; and by countless 
other coincidences. 

That we have five senses, five fingers, that 
the earth has five zones, that there were five 
wounds on the cross, may be partly explana- 
tory of the fact that the Gnostics adopted 
the number tive as representative of the Sa- 
viour, and that it had a mystical force with 
the early Christians, being prominent in By- 
zantine decoration. 

The number one was itself a powerful af- 
fair with those who searched into the mys- 
tical properties of numbers. In the first 
place, there is but one God; in the second 
place, the integer is at the foundation of all 
the atoms of matter and divisions of num- 
bers; and in the third place, it is round, 
complete, and perfect; although the num- 
ber six, sooth to say, has adherents claiming 
its superior perfection because if is com- 
posed of the first three numbers, one, two, 
and three,in the proportion of one-half, one- 
third, and one-sixth, arbitrary proportion al- 
though it be; and furthermore, because in 
describing a circle with a pair of compasses, 
the circumference of the circle is just six 
times the stride of the compasses. 

Two also, it must be admitted, has great 
significance among these superstitious, if 
such they are; for, as the old philosophers 
urged, who shall say, when it comes to the 
root of things, as in the first nine numbers, 
what may or may not be true of a region 
of mystery even to the best understanding, 
for in the number two is the opposition of 
all primary elements—light and darkness, 
day and night, heat and cold, male and fe- 
male, in fact, positive and negative; and the 
philosophy that dallies with conceits makes 
much out of the possibilities of the number. 

That there are four seasons and four points 
of the compass would not greatly impress 
the modern mind with the sacredness of the 
number four; but the early Christian gath- 
ered comfort from it, owing to there being 
four evangelists, while the mystic found 
new ideas in its being the first square num- 
ber—that of the square of two. 

Pythagoras, however, who lad his num- 
bers and his ideas of number from India, 
said that the nature of number consists in 
the ten, according to Plutarch’s account of 
his words, as all people of all sorts reckon 
from one to ten, and then go back and reckon 
it over again to make more, even when using 
other words of reckoning, as eleven, twelve, 
thirteen, and the rest. “If any person reck- 
ou from one, and by addition place his num- 
bers so as to take in the quaternary, he shall 
complete the number ten; if he exceed the 
four, he shall go beyond ten; for one, two, 
three, and four, being cast up together, make 
up ten. The nature of numbers, therefore, 
if we regard the merits, resteth in the ten, 
but if we regard its power, in the four.” 

Yet while the number four is the first 
square number, there are those who bid you 
pause in pinning your faith to four for your 
lucky number, because the number nine is 
the second sqnare number, and a more im- 
portant square number, as being the square 
of an already mystical nn nher—the square 





of three. Nine, say those who maintain this 





to be the number of numbers, is not only to 
be considered because of the nine worthies 
—the three Gentiles, Hector, Alexander, Ce- 
sar; the three Jews, Joshua, David, Judas 
Maccabeeus; the three Christians, Arthur, 
Charlemagne, and Godfrey of Bouillon— 
nor because the Kyrie eleison is sung nine 
times in the mass, as neither these nor any 
similar things are founded on the nature of 
the number nine; but nine is to be consid- 
ered because it is a triad of triads, the square 
of a perfect number itself; and it is not only 
the last of the simple integers, but it has 
unique and singular qualities of its own not 
possessed by any other of the integers or 
their combinations. Among these qualities 
and their name is legion—the most re- 
markable lies in the fact that, multiply it 
by any number you please, and add up the 
resulting figures, it will always give you as 
a result nine itself or some multiple of nine, 
such as eighteen or ninety-nine. It was this 
and kindred matter contained within the 
number that gave it the imaginative power 
it had with the Rosicrucians and alchemists, 
who used it in their spells, and wrote it up 
with their cabalistic sentences and signs-—— 
a sort of abracadabra of numbers, the abra- 
cadabra of letters*after all being only a tal- 
ismanic play upon Abraxas, another name of 
the already mentioned Persian deity Mithras. 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE NERVOUSNESS OF MEN. 


PE physiologies tell us that nervousness is 

the peculiar attribute of women, May not 
this be because it is usually men who write the 
physiologies, so that women might perhaps say, 
like the lions in A%sop’s fable, that if the other 
party had been the painters the case would be dif- 
ferent? It would be worth while to consult the 
wife of the musical enthusiast, for instance, who 
has carried his art to such a point that it causes 
him and everybody else more pain than pleasure, 
the man who must have every door in the house 
deadened, every carpet doubled, every visitor seen 
by some one else before admittance, and the cbil- 
dren banished to regions inaccessible and inaudi- 
ble. Paganini, the greatest of violinists, is re- 
ported to have found existence an absolute bur- 
den because it held so many intolerable sounds ; 
and many a woman has found her husband, even 
where unprofessional, claiming the privilege of 
Paganini’s sensitiveness without his genius, 
Again, consider the extremely nervous condition 
exhibited by some perfectly healthy men when 
called upon to appear before the public to “make 
a few remarks,” or even introduce a speaker. 
It is often amusing, at a publie dinner, to notice 
the difference between the man whe has made 
his little speech and the man who has not; the 
jubilant faces of those who have the thing off 
their minds, the depths of preoccupied care or 
downright misery on the countenances of those 
who have still the torture in prospect. Now that 
women are having so much practice as public 
speakers, they are rapidly ceasing to exhibit any 
more nervousness about it than is constantly 
shown by men. 

The terrors of nervous prostration—that ca- 
lamity which seems a new foe, but is really only 
a new name for an old one—haunt men almost 
equally with women. If men hold out longer 
against its approaches, which is dqubtful, they 
succumb almost more hopelessly, and need longer 
for a cure. I know young men of fine physique 
who, having for a year or two undertaken to com- 
bine too many different anxieties—for instance, 
a bread-earning occupation and the study of a 
profession—have taken to their bed in utter help- 
lessness and frequent tears, and remained there 
for years. ‘“ More pangs and fears than wars or 
women have” were their penalty for an over- 
taxation of the nervous system. The fact that, 
as the life-insurance companies tell us, women on 
the whole outlive men, seems to indicate that their 
nerves, if more sensitive than those of men, are 
more elastic, and offer a better resistance to the 
wear and tear of events; for we must remember 
that it is not the great things of life which prove 
exhausting, but the small ones, because these call 
out less in the way of resources to meet tliem, just 
as people take cold more readily after a warm 
bath than after a cold one, for want of reaction. 
“You cannot seriously maintain,” said a clever 
woman once to me, “that any cares of political 
or business life can be so wearing, on the whole, 
as the task of cooking a dinner.” Then she 
proceeded to explain how the cook, before every 
dinner, had to deai with a dozen different articles 
of food, no two of which had to be prepared in 
the same manner, or manipulated with the same 
touch, or exposed to the same degree and kind 
of heat, or cooked for the same length of time; 
that the cook had constantly to be going from 
one to the other, and keeping all in mind; and 
that, to bring them all out in readiness at the ap- 
pointed time, neither underdone nor overdone, 
neither slack-baked nor burnt, neithe* too cold 
nor too hot—that this was an achievement wor- 
thy of demigods and heroes. And I was quite 
inclined, at length, to be convinced: certainly it 
was much easier for me to own myself convinced 
than it would have been to cook the dinner. 

But there exists in every household a short and 
easy method of testing the comparative nervous- 
ness of the sexes. Take the very sweetest and 
most domestic of men, the most home-loving and 
equable, and see if he can have patience with the 
children, day in and day out, as can a wife much 
less gifted by nature with these fine qualities. 
The children may be the sweetest ever born, and 
vet each will be pretty sure to pass through stages 
in its development when its cross-questionings, 











its needless resistings, its chronic deafnesses, its 
endless “ What ?” and “ Why ?” and “ Whom did 
you say?” will furnish grounds of practice for 
saintship. Not that all mothers are equal to this 
task—far from it; but when it comes to nerves, 
the average mother takes all this trial and press- 
ure in a way that puts the average father to 
shame. I knew a shrewd woman who, whenever 
her husband had given her a lecture on nervous- 
ness, used to contrive to have him dress one or 
two of the children for school on a winter’s morn- 
ing, after a breakfast slightly belated. The good 
man would fall meekly into the trap, not clearly 
remembering the vastness of the labor—the ad- 
justings and the tyings and the buttonings; the 
leggings and the overdrawers and the arctic shoes; 
the jacket, scarf, coat, gloves, mittens, wristers ; 
the hat or cap or hood, to be pulled and pushed 
and tied in proper position ; the complete way in 
which all these things, besides being put on, have 
to be mutually made fast by strings and buttons 
and safety-pins, so that the child thus dressed is 
a model of compressed packing, and could, like 
a well-packed barrel of china, be sent round the 
world without injury. Calm must be the spirit, 
high the purpose, of the father who reaches the 
end of this complex task without a word of im- 
patience, while the wife whom he calls nervous 
has long since taken off his hands the other child 
assigned to him, and has long since with deft 
hands dressed her, and given one patient, final, 
all-comprehending twitch, and the whole thing is 
done. If you doubt whether men are, on the 
whole, and in their own way, as nervous as wo- 
men, test them with getting the children ready 
for school, and remember that their mother does 
it twice a day at least, every day of her life. 


ae We 





NOVELTIES IN NEEDLE-WORK 
IN LONDON. 
RELENTLESS Nemesis follows all those 


who cater for the fair sex. At the risk of 
losing all that they may have gained by persist- 
ent energy and constant thought, they must pro- 
duce perpetually something new ; and as far as re- 
gurds needle-work, in the present day at least, 
that something new must not only be attractive, 
but it must be easy to do, and if possible inex- 
pensive. Ladies now have but little of that pains- 
taking pride in their handiwork which makes 
them produce anything likely to last beyond the 
fitffii fever of an ever-changing fashion, and the 
days when our grandmothers thought nothing of 
setting to work to embroider the whole furniture 
coverings of their houses are gone, probably nev- 
er to return. We speak, of course, of that type 
of pastime which is called “ fancy-work,” not of 
the more serious decorative art of embroidery 
proper, with which those who can afford it still 
furnish their houses, with the difference that 
they have the work done by professional em- 
broiderers. 

“Toile de Russe,” or perforated felt, has al- 
ready had a somewhat long spell of existence, 
and is perhaps likely to continue for some time 
longer; for it meets a want long felt, and leaves 
great freedom for those who have an artistic fac- 
ulty in working out their own designs and color- 
ing—a great charm to many ladies, to whom no- 
thing is more irksome than to be obliged to fol- 
low a pattern. It is true that, as a general rule, 
only cross stitch patterns can be worked on it; 
but then, taking Eastern embroideries as a model, 
there are so many varieties of cross stitch that 
no one need be at a loss to work out new de- 
vices. If modern workers would only convince 
themselves of the great superiority of the Persian 
mode of working—that is, crossing the stitches in 
different directions in masses so as to produce 
the effect of mosaic rather than a piece of mo- 
notonous weaving—there is no reason why really 
fine pieces of embroidery should not be executed 
on this “ Toile de Russe.” This is more especial- 
ly the case with those designs which are perfo- 
rated with very fine spaces, and ere intended to 
be applied onto the velvet or satin, A velvet 
cushion or table cover with cross stitch appliqué 
of this kind is extremely effective, and is easily 
worked. The perforated design needs to be care 
fully stitched onto the velvet first, and then 
worked through it. 

A novelty now is perforated plush, but it is 
scarcely so satisfactory as the heavier material, 
and would need backing with some rather open 
material which would allow of the needle passing 
freely through it, if it is to be of any real service. 
The perforated portions of the plush are in form 
of a strip or border, on which the work is to be 
executed, leaving the centre of the plush plain. 
Designs are also marked out in the ordinary way 
on felt or velvet, and holes perforated in them 
to allow of a different treatment from cross stitch. 
In this way stellar designs may be worked either 
in detached “ powderings,” as they are techni- 
cally called, or in a continuous border. 

Dragon silk is a new material for working art 
patterns of this kind, and is very effective, hav- 
ing a fine metallic lustre which reminds one of 
antique Portuguese work. It is in fact nothing 
more than filoselle having wound with it that flat 
kind of metal thread which is technically known 
as “plate,” and which was in fact largely used 
by the embroiderers of Spain and Portugal in the 
olden times, the difference being that plate was 
then only made of the precious metals—its name 
originally being no doubt simply plata—and at 
the present time it is made of base metals, and 
is colored in various ways—red, copper-color, steel 
blue, silver, gold, and bronze, and a greenish hue. 
It may be threaded through a long-eyed needle 
in the ordinary way. 

Old German embroidery in white and blue lin- 
en thread has also been revived with all the 
quaint old filling stitches, and is very suitable 
for sideboard cloths, side-table scarfs, or for 
strips to lay down the centre of a white table- 
cloth. A newer style is that called “ Louvain,” 
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which is worked in colored cottons, chiefly blues 
or browns, upon a well-made Flemish half-bleach- 
ed or toned linen. The stitches introduced are 
not absolutely new, but they are novel in their 
adaptation, and are much bolder and more deco- 
rative than the Holbein, the mechanical regularity 
of which becomes very monotonous, 

The German linen-work is done on covers which 
have a handsome border of drawn threads—a 
kind of work of which one never tires, when it is 
done for one, but which is extremely tedious to 
all except those whose fingers by long practice 
have become adepts in pulling the threads, This 
can really be done by children, if they are taught 
to do it with exactness, and once the threads are 
drawn, the fashioning of the pattern with the 
needle is easy and delightful. 

In quite another style is the embroidery called 
“TIndienne.” It is on a native serge cloth, the 
designs being of an Oriental character, and is 
worked in Japanese or Chinese gold, as far as all 
outlines are concerned, and it is then worked up 
with a fine gold twist, which may be threaded 
through the needle, and thus leaves full license 
to the worker to be as elaborate and rich in her 
filling stitches as she chooses. 

“Carnatic” is another species of gold embroidery 
on cloth with untarnishing gold thread. A good 
deal of embroidery is also being done on the lines 
of the Bulgarian work sent to England a season 
or two ago by the Queen of Roumelia, better known 
by her nom de plume, Carmen Sylva. The de- 
signs, which are copies of the native ones, are 
outlined with gold thread, and then filled in with 
colored silks, after the somewhat gaudy fashion 
of the old Bulgarian work. 

One very noticeable feature of all the new em- 
broideries coming up to-day is the vast improve- 
ment in the designs; these are almost without 
exception good in style and free in execution, 
For this we may thank our art schools, which are 
constantly turning out trained designers who un- 
derstand the laws of decorative art, and we are 
no longer dependent on the hap-hazard produc- 
tions of uneducated draughtsmen. The public 
taste is improving at the same time, and the crude 
performances of other days are now unsaleable. 
German workers too, in their effort to adapt 
their wares to the English market, are learning 
to moderate their coloring, and no longer send us 
the staring blues and reds and greens so dear to 
them. 

In embroidery proper the most noticeable prog- 
ress has been made this year in the “ Kells em- 
broidery,” begun and altogether guided by Mrs. 
Ernest Hart, in her efforts to provide an industry 
for the indigent Irish. Its peculiarity consisted 
at first in the largely increased use—for there is 
nothing new under the sun—of dyed flax yarns 
of great brilliancy and beauty upon hand-spun 
and hand-woven linens. The designs selected 
were ancient Runie or Celtic, the name of the 
embroidery itself being derived from “ The Book 
of Kells.” These interlacing designs lend them- 
selves with great facility to needle-work, and 
whether as borders for curtains or table covers, 
or as detached patterns, are equally effective. 

A handsome order of curtains for Windsor 
Castle is now being executed by the Donegal In- 
dustrial Fund—the name which Mrs. Hart has 
given her society. The work is no longer confined 
to flax upon flax, but silk is used for embroider- 
ing the hand-made cloths, A large consignment 
of these new embroideries is now being exhibited 
by the Associated Artists of New York. Some 
of the most pleasing examples have a design 
hand-block-printed on the material, and then 
worked up with the needle. Copies of old Port- 
uguese, of Indian, and of Japanese embroideries 
have also been worked on various materials, of 
which perhaps the most pleasing is Irish poplin. 
On this some pretty children’s dresses have been 
worked, and purchased by the Queen. A new 
kind of pillow lace, made with colored threads, 
somewhat similar to that now being made in 
Venice in silk, has also been introduced by this 
community, and bids fair to be a favorite for 
dress trimming. 

The royal Irish guipure lace worked in silk has 
already been noticed. It was introduced by Mes- 
srs, Heyward, of Oxford Street, but specimens of 
it are to be found among the exhibits of the Don- 
egal Industrial Fund. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WINTER WRAPS, DRESSES, ETC. 


MONG the short cloaks that display hand- 
some toilettes advantageously, and at the 
same time give warmth where it is most needed, 
on the shoulders and arms, are the sling-sleeve 
capes of seal-skin, of Persian lamb, and of plush, 
the latter fabric being used both in black and 
golden brown, and also in the imitations of seal 
fur, These capes are entirely without trimming, 
a corded edge or a fold being sufficient for their 
very rich fabric. Those of seal-skin have the 
advantage of being harmonious with any of the 
street toilettes now in fashion, whether of velvet 
or of cloth, as, for instance, a gown of heliotrope 
cloth with large pleats opening over inlaid bands 
of Suéde cloth is worn with a velvet bonnet of a 
lighter heliotrope shade, and completed by a 
seal-skin cape; a green cloth suit with seal fur 
lower skirt has a similar cape, and another dress 
of brown velvet is made warm enough for out-of- 
doors by this short wrap. 

Black plush mantles grow in favor because of 
their elegance, and also for the reason that they 
may be worn with various dresses, The very 
short searf and visite shapes are liked for these, 
with the fronts sharply pointed, and finished 
with tassels of jet, fur tails, or chenille. The fur 
trimming upon them imitates a boa passing 
around the neck and arranged in a roll down 
each edge of the front; it should also border 
the sleeves, but need not appear on the dack, 





Some effective beaded garniture may be arranged 
around the tops of the armholes, or down the 
shoulders as epaulettes, or else in a point next 
the fur in front, and crossing to the back, ex- 
tend in V shape to the waist line, with perhaps 
an ornament with pendants drooping over the 
basque on the tournure. The long fleecy furs 
are most used for these mantles, such as black 
fox, black marten, and lynx; but there are also 
dressy light furs on the black plush garments, 
notably those of the blue fox, the gray fox, and 
the badger, with its many yellow shades on brown. 

Handsome basques of velvet to be worn with 
black or white lace skirts are less severe in style 
than those lately seen, being made to open over 
a vest of white satin or faille striped with rows 
of jet or garnet beads. A red velvet basque open- 
ing over such a vest has a full high collar of jet 
beads, and is sloped away quite long at the sides, 
with jet pendants hanging from the points. 

Pale blue and heliotrope is a French combina- 
tion of colors used by Paris dress-makers in rich 
toilettes; for instance, a trained dress of blue 
satin brocaded with small butterflies has the front 
draped to show nearly a whole breadth of helio- 
trope velvet, which is ornamented with stripes of 
white and silver embroidery that greatly relieve 
the dark shade of the velvet. Small bows of 
white and silver ribbon are set between the em- 
broidered stripes, and a buckle of Rhine-stones 
is in each bow. The corsage is half-high, with 
square neck and elbow sleeves; a pointed V- 
shaped vest of the heliotrope velvet is in front, 
strapped with the silver ribbon; the sleeves have 
a cuff of the velvet held by a bow and buckle of 
the brilliants, 

Golden brown and copper red or terra-cotta are 
the colors used this winter in combination with 
black, dark green, and blue dresses of cloth, vel- 
vet, or faille. Black silk or satin skirts have each 
breadth opening near the foot to show an inlaid 
band of golden brown velvet. Green cloth suits 
have a wide band of terra-cotta or of brown vel- 
vet placed around the lower skirt below a long 
over-skirt of the cloth, and the velvet is seen again 
as a vest, collar, and cuffs. Black velvet opening 
over a soft vest and shirred front of terra-cotta 
faille is fashionable for tea gowns and for din- 
ner dresses, 

Small rosettes or bows with upright loops of 
ribbon are worn in the hair, and for full-dress 
coiffures an aigrette of stiff herons’ feathers is 
added. These are worn in preference to flowers, 
though a chaplet or half-wreath is being intro- 
duced with ball toilettes. Diamond brooches and 
those of Rhine-stones are mixed with ribbons 
and with feathers, and there are many shell pins 
and gold hair-pins of great length ornamented 
with gems and brilliants. Two very small wings, 
not larger than those of a canary, are also ar- 
ranged in ribbon poufs for the hair. 


HINTS OF SPRING, 


A glimpse of the next season’s styles is given 
in the shops by a midwinter display of fabrics 
for spring dresses, embroideries, ribbons, ete. A 
few light woollens are shown, but these are not 
bought so readily as the cotton goods which most 
ladies have made up at home with the aid of a 
seamstress during the leisure hours of Lent, be- 
cause any simple and favorite style will answer 
for these unpretending dresses, while the more 
costly fabrics must be made later, when the last 
word of fashion has been received. Stripes of 
various widths, large plaids and bars, and small 
Pompadour designs are the features of new cot- 
ton fabrics. Primrose shades, brought into fa- 
vor by the ladies of the English Primrose League, 
are seen in all kinds of materials, especially in 
the Scotch ginghams so much worn by English 
women. This bright primrose yellow is combined 
with almost every color, so that both blondes 
and brunettes can wear it; thus there are ging- 
hams with alternate stripes of primrose and he- 
liotrope, or primrose with pink stripes, primrose 
with brown, and primrose with blue of all shades, 
pale, dark, gray-blue, and sapphire. These stripes 
are called cord stripes, because they are separated 
by firmly woven but fine cord of the colors of the 
two stripes, or else dashes of two shades of one 
of the colors. Heliotrope ginghams are largely 
imported with stripes of white of various widths, 
from a fourth of an inch to an inch wide, and 
will make exquisitely cool and fresh-looking 
dress Large plaids are imported for the skirts 
of gingham dresses, with a plain fabric for the 
waist, Lace-like stripes, checks, and bars are 
also in the newest zephyr and ginghams, some- 
times in plain grounds, and in other cases sep- 
arated by Pompadour bouquets brocaded on a 
light stripe; the latter are to serve as petticoats 
below Marie Antoinette draperies of the plain 
goods. Instead of the laces that wash badly yet 
soil so easily, some good embroidery will be used 
to trim these dresses, or else the fashion of last 
year will be repeated, of adding a velvet collar, 
cuffs, and bows that can be removed easily when 
the dress is laundried. 

One of the styles now in vogue for making 
cloth and faille dresses is simple enough for 
these ginghams when the entire dress is of one 
piece, instead of in combination with a different 
pattern. This fashion has a plain lower skirt, 
with a very long, full over-skirt, and a basque 
made without lining. The lower skirt will be 
best made gored, and covered from the knees 
down with a straight fall, hemmed widely, and 
merely covering the foundation skirt; this fall 
will need to be very slightly gathered at the top 
in front and on the sides, and must be quite full 
in the back. The long over-skirt may be caught 
up on both hips or only on one, and will be made 
bouffant behind by buttons and loops under- 
neath, or by tapes that tie the lower parts to 
those above it. The belted waist and the basque 
with revers, or opening over a full chemisette, will 
be the corsages used ; bretelles of velvet ribbon 
with straps across the front will be worn over a 
full gathered white plastron, and there will be a 








velvet collar and cuffs. The feather-stitched 
guimpes, and sleeves with wristbands also fea- 
ther-stitched, and the sailor collars with cross- 
striped inside shirt bosoms, will also reappear. 

Cotton satteens are shown again, with their 
closely twilled surfaces in designs and colors 
more like foulards and India silks than those of 
any previous season. The special novelties have 
wide bars and stripes with hieroglyphics and 
quaint Eastern figures on them in white or colors, 
alternating with plain gray-blue, indigo, brown, 
or dark green grounds, and these are to be used 
for skirts and draperies with plain corsages ; those 
of India blue with terra-cotta stripes can scarce 
ly be distinguished from silks, and the other dark 
colors with white or Suéde figures are equally 
stylish. Some of the most refined patterns have 
heliotrope grounds, of which there are a dozen 
different shades, some more pinkish and others 
as blue as mauve, strewn with gay chintz-colored 
cubes, ovoids, or conventionalized flowers. Then 
there are cream white grounds, pale rose, sky 
blue, and the most delicate gray shades, with de- 
signs in monotone or in contrast, as wellas some 
bright English pink or scarlet settings, with the 
popular navy blue, gold brown, dark green, and 
maroon red. The hair stripes so popular last 
year are slightly varied by being zigzag or in 
Greek squares, while three or four different 
colors are seen in the pencilled lines of dark 
grounds. The polka dots and rings have be- 
come commonplace, but speckled satteens with 
exceedingly small specks of white, yellow, or a 
bright color on dark blue, brown, or green sat- 
teens have superseded them, and will be used as 
they were late last summer for neat and stylish 
dresses, not only of cotton stuffs, but in summer 
silks. The all-over Persian patterns are again 
imported with new grounds of steel blue, lead, 
and heliotrope. 

The novelty for white wool dresses will be serges 
and camel’s-hair with the white ground plaided 
with gay bars of large size in soft yet very bright 
colors—pistache green, copper red, brown, and 
dull blue together. The same coloring is also 
seen in wide stripes on white wool, and as a bor- 
der near one selvage to be used in drapery. 

Embroidery in white open designs and in close 
work is on dresses of satteen in solid colors of 
delicate shades, and is used in panels, borders, 
vests, and as entire lower skirts. The embroid- 
ered batiste and muslin dresses follow the same 
plans, and some are done in contrasting colors 
and in most unique patterns. 

The Swiss embroideries made at St. Gall have 
new open designs, like those of drawn-work, out- 
lining heavily wrought figures. Insertions are 
largely imported, to be set in as stripes in many 
garments, or in the tabliers, yokes, guimpes, and 
parts of garments; and there are exquisitely 
wrought edgings, in minute designs dainty enough 
for the clothing of a baby, or for the most fas- 
tidious woman, 

A novelty among ribbons is moiré on one 
side, satin on the other, and elaborate edges of 
fringe, tassels, or loops. This comes in black, 
white, and various colors, in equally varied widths, 
for sashes, for dog-collars, for entire bonnets, 
and for the ladders and bows on ball dresses of 
tulle or of lace. Velvet ribbons with feathery 
edges are now shown in the pale yellow of the 
primrose, white, pink, and blue so fashionable for 
neck ribbons and for the wrists, Gauze ribbons 
are again largely imported with stripes, with fea- 
thery picot edges, and striped with plush or with 
silver tinsel. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, Constasie, & Co.; James McCrerry & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le Bouritirer Broruers ; 
and Stern Broruers. 








PERSONAT.. 


Wuewn Mrs. Mary N. AGnew, wife of the 
well-known oculist, und Miss Grace H. Doper, 
daughter of WituiaM E. Dongs, took their seats 
for the first time as School Commissioners of 
New York city, they were most courteously 
greeted by the other members of the Board, 
who are men. Their presence and activity will 
do much for the common-school system, and 
ex-Mayor GRACE will long deserve the esteem 
of good citizens for appointing them. 

—Mr. Ropert GARRETT’S new French Renais- 
sance mansion in Baltimore is 62 feet wide and a 
160 feet deep. Original portraits by GaInsBor- 
oueH and ANGELICA KAUFFMAN appear in the 
panel decoration ofthe hall. The library is fur- 
nished in old Dutch style, and the parlor, salon, 
and ball-room in white and gold, with Gobelin 
tapestry hangings. The baths are of marble, and 
the general effect of the interior is most sump- 
tuous. The first reception, on the 12th of Jan- 
uary, was a brilliant success. 

—One hundred ladies were present at the meet- 
ing of the New York branch of the General Col- 
legiate Alumne Association. A paper on Nor- 
way, by Miss MarIon TALBOT, was read, and 
Miss A. M. Ey, of Vassar College, was elected 
president. A social session was held after the 
business session. Miss ELy said that the motto 
of the Norwegians is, ‘‘If not to-day, then to- 
morrow.” She fished for codfish off Norway at 
1 a.M. in bright sunshine. 

—Miss Lamar’s first reception took place on 
the 5th of January. It was her tirst appearance 
as hostess. Miss MANNING and Miss Viias are 
also débutantes of this season. 

Dr. 8. Wetr MITCHELL closed the centen- 
nial exercises of the Philadelphia College of 
Physicians, January 4, with a spirited little 
poem, bidding good-night to the passing cen- 
tury and welcoming the new, in a fashion well 
worthy of that other doctor-poet, O. W. Hotmrs. 

—President D. C. Gitman, of Johns Hopkins 
University, says that for a girl or a boy there is 
nothing better than the needle and scissors, and, 
particularly for a boy, the jack-knife ; that still 
more fundamental is the pencil, which enables 
one to delineate with more precision than the 
pen what one wishes to express; and thata mun 
is a better thinker and a more accurate worker if 
he can reprodnee with his hand what he hus 
thought with his brain. 























—The Columbia College Dramatic Club played 
two farces and a comedy, for the benefit of their 
University crew, before a large and fashionable 
audience, in the Assembly Rooms of the Metro- 
politan Opera-house, The lads did themselves 
credit and their cause a great service, and next 
year they will try again. 

—A standing committee of twelve Princeton 
students will be elected by their fellows to con- 
fer with the faculty on matters of discipline. 
The faculty are willing, and the Dean expects tu 
receive considerable assistance. 

—** Duty stronger than life’ is the inscription 
on the memorial tablet to the late Dr. James M. 
AMBLER, U.S.N., who perished in the De Lona 
expedition, in the Lena Delta, October 9, 1881. 
The work was executed under the direction of his 
two comrades, Messrs, MeLVILLe and Nigpgr- 
MAN. 

—The great bicycle-rider, Mr. THomas Str- 
vens, after a trip on his machine around the 
world, has arrived in San Francisco from Japan. 
He started in April, 1884, and had a pleasant 
time, except in China, where 
caped with his life. 
ter than the Chinese. 

—Mrs. MARSHALL O. Roperts had a dinner 
party of twenty-four a few nights ago, and after- 
ward, on the same night, a dancing party of twice 
that number in addition 

— Mr. OLIVER SuMNeER TEALL adds to the swift- 
ness of his toboggans by providing them with 
steel runners, This is quite in harmony with 
the usual American practice of improving bor- 
rowed customs. 

—Mrs. Joun 8. Etiis’s departure for Paris in 
order to put herself under M. PasTeur’s eare, 
because of a bite from her pet collie dog, was 
made at the instance of ber friends, although the 
dog showed no symptoms of rabies. 

—Cuptain Nicouas, of the Fencers’ Club, de- 
clines to accept a challenge from M. Reais Se 
NAC, Who wishes to test the alleged superiority 
of his own method of fencing. Captain NICOLAS 
says that his methods and those of M. Senac are 
practically the same. More women now fence 
for exercise than ever before in this city 

—Three beautiful society girls have been re- 
ceived as nuns within the Visitation Convent at 
Baltimore. They are Miss Emity McTavisu, 
great-grandniece of CHARLES CARROLL of Car- 
rollton—rich, courted, and ac¢omplistied—Miss 
Lity THuxBer, and Miss Lizzie McMaster, 
daughter of the late editor of the Freeman’ s Jour 
nal. Their new names Sister Mary, Sister 
Rose, and Sister Angela 
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—The absence from New York society this 
season of Mrs. WILLIAM Astor, who is ill, of 
Mrs. W. K. VANDERBILT, who is in mourning, 
and of Mrs. OGDEN GorLet, who is in Eur ype, 


is often noticed and regretted 

—Senator Jor Brown, of Georgia, is one of 
the few Southern millionaires in Congress. Rep- 
resentative JOsepH WHEELER, formerly one of 
the most dashing cavalry officers in the Confed 
eracy,is another. Senator Bkown wears along, 
rusty, patriarchal beard. 


—Senator INGALLS says that when Senator 
JOE Brown hauls out a MS. speech, and spread 
ing it out on his desk, begins to examine it 
through his large steel-rimmed spectacles, it 
always reminds him of Moses examining the 
proof sheets of the Pentateuch. 

—Mr. ALBERT Bierstaprt is trying to sell to 
the government four American landscapes now 
hanging in the private corridor of the White 
House. He was a personal friend of President 
ARTHUR, and during the latter’s term Mr. Brer- 


STADT offered to lend him for the decoration of 
the White House the four pictures, which were 
framed. Mr. ARTHUR accepted the loan, and 
Mr. BierstTapt did not remove them when Pre 

sident CLEVELAND came into the house 

—The house of Professor A. GkanAM BELL, 
of telephone fame, which was badly damaged by 
fire on the llth of January, was built by the 
niece of N. P. Wituis. Two young nieces of 
his inherited large fortunes. At Nice one win- 
ter they met two young officers, Lieutenant 
Emory, of the navy, and Lieutenant BkropHEan, 
of the marine corps. One Miss Wins became 
Mrs. Emory, and the other Mrs. BropHgeap. 
Each built «a superb house in Washington, which 
they hardly ever occupied. Mr. Bropueap sold 
his to Professor BeLL, and Mr. Emory leased 
his. 

—The Marquis Tsen@, on his recent return to 
China, was received at Shanghai by the Chinese 
army and navy with high honors. It is the first 
time the Chinese government ever granted such 
an honor to a returning foreign Minister 

—The death of Vine, WiniiaMs in San Fran- 
cisco removes one of the best Known artists on 
the Pacific coast. He had lived in California for 
more than a quarter of a century, and for ten 
years had directed the School of Design in San 
Francisco. He was an admirable teacher, and 
a charming man of wide reading and liberal 
culture. It was to him and his wife that Ros- 
ERT LOuIS STEVENSON dedicated the “ Silverado 


Squatters,’’ as STevVeENSON was their guest for 

months while in California several years ago. 
—A Rangoon English journal recently, in dis- 

cussing the education of European girls in the 


far East, made a strong plea for the teaching of 
cooking and house-keeping in the schools. It 
declared that the general disinclination to marry 
among young men in the civil service who are 
living on a fixed salary was attributable largely 
to the fact that the young women were unable 
to do any house-work, or even to direct properly 
the servants of a household. 

—Mr. WIL.iaM M. SinGerty, publisher of the 
Philadelphia Zecord, and owner of the Temple 
Theatre, which was burned recently, has settled 
a pension on the widows of two tiremen who 
were killed in the fire. 

—Among late visitors to Washington has been 
AvuGuUSTIN DE ITURBIDE, the grandson of the 
Emperor ITuRBIDE, and at one time adopted as 
the heir to the Mexican throne by MAXIMILIAN 
and CaRLotTa. His father was Don ANGEL DE 
IrurBipe, and his mother Miss ALICE GREEN, 
of the District of Columbia. The Emperor 
MAXIMILIAN, Wishing to conciliate the Irur- 
BIDE party in Mexico, persuaded the parents of 
Don AvGusTIN to give up their child to be 
adopted by him and the Empress CarLotta. 
This was agreed to, but afterward Don ANGEL 
and his wife bitterly regretted it. After a strug- 
gle of more than two years they succeeded, 
partly through the representations of Mr. Sew- 
anpdand Colonel Joun Hay, then chargé d’ affaires 
at Paris, in recovering him. His fatwer is dead. 
His mother, now Donna ALICIA DE ITURBIDE, 
lives in handsome style iu the city of Mexico. 
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JAPANESE ROSE DESIGN FOR PANEL 
OF SCREEN.—From tue Sours 
Kensincton Royat Scuoo. or 
Art Neepie-Work. 
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Japanese Rose Design for Panel of Screen. 
FPNUE screen of which this embroidery forms a part has two 

folding leaves with square panels. Ouly the upper diagonal 
half of each pane! is embroidered, the ether half, which completes 
the square, being of sawn open wood-work in a design of flowers 
and leaves, lightly carved. The ground for the panels is either 
tussore silk or the material called plush satin, which is a repro- 
duction of Japanese satin. The embroidery is worked solidly in 
feather stitch. The colors would depend somewhat upon the wood- 
work of the mount. If it were of unstained wood, embroidery in 
greens and gold, with gold-colored ground for the panels, would be 
effective. With olive-tinted wood, shaded salmon pink or pale gray- 
blues might be used. An illustration of this screen, showing the 
arrangement of the panels, was given in Bazar No. 40, Vol. XVIIL. 





HOUSE-KEEPING IN THE WEST. 
By MARY E. C. WYETEL 


FXO keep house in the country is one thing, to keep house in 
the city is quite another. As in many another enterprise, 


eternal vigilance is the price of success, The eye of the mis- 








tress must be on the maid- 
ens. The hand of the 
mistress must be ever 
ready to lend its help in 
any department of the 
domestic concern. 

If one’s income is suf- 
ficient, and good service 
is attainable, the burden 
of house-keeping may be 
reduced to its minimum. 
With an insufficient in- 
come, and almost no help, a mistress may yet keep 
her house clean and comfortable, and her fireside 
delightful. Where there’s a will there is always a 
way. No sensible person will deliberately under- 
take impossibilities. The attempt to keep up cer- 
tain appearances in default of needful income suf- 
ficient to defray the necessary expenses has been 
the rock on which much good house-keeping and 
much home happiness have split. The house-keep- 
er who would have a happy home must cut her gar- 
ment according to her cloth; in other words, must 
bring her expenses within her income—must regu- 
Jate her work by her own strength, and undertake no more than 
her time and ability warrant. 

I have seen, in the far West, in early times, a log cabin over the 
door of which morning-glories were trained, with cypress vines 
serving as window-blinds ; inside, its two large rooms, divided by 
its broad hall, serving for parlor, bedroom, dining-room, and 
kitchen, with a nook curtained off for the accommodation of chance 
travellers whom the stage sometimes left over for a hunt upon 
the prairies. 

I have seen the mistress of this house, a bonny brown-eyed 
daughter of New England transplanted to the Western wilds, rise 
at half past four o’clock on Monday morning, and with her own 
busy hands rub, rinse, and put to boil the weekly wash before the 
time for preparing breakfast. Then, while the boiler occupied the 
back of the kitchen stove, this house-keeper placed in the heated 
oven a pan of apples, another of Irish potatoes, and while they 
were roasting, stirred up corn fritters and cooked ham and eggs— 
the ham on the gridiron over glistening hickory coals, the eggs 
delicately fried in the skillet with butter and drippings mixed. 

The table, set in the broad hall, was quickly spread with fresh 
cloth and polished dishes, and the coffee, tied in a clean muslin 
bag, was dropped into the coffee boiler and the bubbling kettle’s 
contents poured upon it. While the food was being placed on the 
table the coffee was infused, and delicious it was when served 
with the yellow cream and yellower sugar. After serving the cof- 
fee, the mistress left the table and baked the fritters, serving to 
each one a plateful hot from the griddle. Her husband mean- 
while had served her plate, dressing her potatoes as he knew she 
liked them, and laying on her plate the choicest bit of ham, the 
fairest egg, and the daintiest apple. 

“Tt is worth while to burn my cheeks,” she laughed, merrily, as 
she came to the table with her own little pile of golden fritters, 
“to find my breakfast all ready for the tasting, and no worriment 
of grubbing these hot potatoes out of their jackets.” 

In an hour’s time from the conclusion of the morning meal, the 
washing, white and glistening, hung on the line, and the mistress, 
after washing up her dishes, tidied the house, sweeping, dusting, 
and arranging its furnishing. By half-past eight her house was in 
order, the kitchen having been mopped with the rinsing suds of 
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the wash, the balance of 
the suds having been car- 
ried by her husband to wa- 
ter the roots of some choice 
grape-vines planted near. 
There remained three hours 
of the morning for sewing, 
reading, gardening, or writing letters. 

This little house-keeper arranged her 
work, having a certain order for each day in 
the week. Monday she devoted to letter- 
writing, reading, and a little fancy-work. 
Having worked hard in the early hours, she 
moved with more leisure in the later. 
Promptly at 11 a.m. she began prepara- 
tions for the mid-day meal. By 2 o'clock all 
was tidy again. Every night she churned 
and made butter. 

In fruit season she occupied herself with 
preserving, pickling, and drying the various 
fruits. Her cellar was hung with shelves on 
which she kept her supply of preserved 
fruits, and in the loft hung bags of dried 
fruits and pumpkins. 

Meta’s economy consisted not only in utilizing odds and ends 
and left-over bits, but in preparing only so mucl: for a meal as 
would amply suffice. 

Few beggars were there, but none that visited the vine-wreath- 
ed cabin went uncheered away. There were dogs and cats, and 
cows and calves, and chickens and pigs, in Meta’s barn-yard. 
Their food was prepared and portioned with the same wise discre- 
tion that obtained in the household, Gather up the fragments that 
nothing be wasted, was the motto of Meta’s kitchen, and as there 
was never waste in her household, it followed as a consequence 
there was never want. 

Tuesday was ironing day. She had tried at first to accomplish 
all the laundry-work in one day, but finding it too exhausting, 
wisely husbanded her strength, and devoted to this branch of the 
domestic concern the early hours of two days. Tuesday was also 
baking day. From her own hop-vines she prepared her own yeast, 
and prided herself on the whiteness and sweetness of her fine- 
flour bread, the lightness and richness of her bread made from 
unbolted flour. Doughnuts were fried, and seven pies were always 
baked on baking day. 

Wednesday was a general cleaning day. Floors were scoured, 
windows polished, beds sunned, and closets inspected. It was all 
finished by three in the afternoon. During the respite from cook- 
ing and cleaning, this lady fashioned her own garments, and made by 
hand her husband’s summer clothes, shirts, vests, and pantaloons. 

As years went by and children came—hers came at long inter- 
vals, so that one was out of the way before another toddler took 
the floor—the cabin was enlarged by a fraine two-story building 
in the front. 

The work also broadened, but the house-keeper kept step with 
the demand, and for nine years she kept house beautifully, and 
made a pleasant home for her own, and a delightful asylum for 
many another, without ever a helping hand save her husband's 
and her six-year-old girl’s. 

After ten years of country house-keeping my Meta removed to 
St. Louis, a city whose loveliness of situation and boundlessness 
of charm are only equalled by its amount of matter out of place, 
as the philosophers style dirt. 

Poor Meta! She must burn bituminous coal in her stoves and 
grates and kitchen range. Alas! an Irish cook is installed in the 
kitchen, a mulatto lass in the waitress’s place. Alas! again. 
Bridget is capable, willing, and faithful, but even Bridget cannot 
keep the copper bottoms of the cooking utensils, always heretofore 
scoured each meal-time by Meta’s own hands, and glittering on the 
walls like glistening gold, free from the defiling contact. Meta 
put her own hands to the task. After a few weeks’ time she gave 
it up. 

“Who cooks with soft coal need never hope to get to heaven,” 
she cried out one day as she left the kitchen to Bridget in disgust. 
It reminded her of the day, a year ago, when, borrowing a book 
from a distant neighbor, she opened it to introduce into her fault- 
less, spotless, vermminless abode a living specimen of the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness. “It is the entering wedge,” she had 
cried then; “there will be surely more to follow.” If any woman 
could rise to an emergency, it was Meta. Coal soot on the snowy 
linen, lime dust on the shining window-panes, black mud bespat- 
tered on her dainty carpets—she wept, maledicted, and took heart. 
“T shall simply clean house every day,” she said, “instead of 
Wednesday. And I shall never look up at those poor, beautiful, 
ruined copper bottoms any more—never.” 

Her children have grown up in that dear, delightful, dirty city. 
The problem of the copper bottoms is yet unsolved, but the sys- 
tematized efforts of the women of the household keep sweet, clean, 
wholesome, and inviting a house where the perpetual warfare 
against coal soot and lime dust is waged every day instead of twice 
a year, 

To keep house in the West, in the country where green grass 
grows and hickory wood is used for cooking, is simply a delight, 
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To keep house in a city where bituminous coal is used in factories, 
machine-shops, stores, and dwelling-houses is—well, to put it at 
its best, purgatorial, Yet perhaps nowhere is home life more at- 
tractive or more enjoyable and more enjoyed than in the dear de- 
lightful Western homes of either country or city. 

For the prime object of all good house-keepers of the West— 
and they are legion—is to minister to the happiness and comfort 
of the dwellers in the home. Given this motive power, any house- 
mother will become a successful house-keeper. 





Visiting Toilettes. 


1G. 1.—This rich costume for paving visits has a dress of heli- 
otrope faille francaise and a mantle of plush of a deeper shade, 
trimmed with the white musk-rat fur now in favor in Paris. The 
beauty of the long over-skirt is in its simple drapery being prettily 








VISITING TOILETTES. 


caught up on the left side, while the back falls nearly plain, with 
short wing-like folds at the top. 
has bead and chenille ornaments forming a V in front and back, 


with strands of the heliotrope-colored beads on the shoulders, and | 


tufts of chenille on the fronts. The fur forms the high collar, 
borders the sleeves, and edges the back under the postilion-pleated 
basque. High plush round hat of dark heliotrope shade, with tuft 
of ostrich tips held by a small bow of primrose satin. 

Fig. 2.—This graceful design represents some of the new fea- 
tures of French walking dresses. It is made of Syéde-colored 
ladies’-cloth combined with plaid brown and Suade velvet. The 
velvet serves for the round skirt, and for the Louis Qnatorze coat, 
which is made on and forms part of a polonaise of tle Suéde cloth. 


Plain brown velvet is used for the revers, cuffs, and collar, and | 


also for trimming the round hat of Suéde felt. The crown of the 


hat is covered with a panache composed of ostrich tips and wings 
shaded from Suéde to dark brown. 


The visite of heliotrope plush | 


| Customs in Sumatra. 
| 


4k wealth of a Lampong lady is estimated by the number 
and weight of her ornaments; these, however, are only ful- 
ly displayed on feast-days and other high occasions; such is eti- 
} quette among “the upper ten” in the southeastern part of Su- 
} matra. 

Native goldsmiths make these ornaments, and the purchaser 
gives in exchange weight for weight, in silver or gold, as the 
| case may be. Young girls and children are heavily encumbered 
| with them; indeed, every young miss is arrayed in sinkels or 
| bracelets, of many shapes, of silver; the greater the wealth and 
| higher the position of the parents, the larger the number of 
glittering bands and tinkling ornaments of every sort; rows 
upon rows of bracelets on her arms, and large button- like 
rings in her ears, and all these ornaments are worn until she 
| marries, 








A FANCY. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
i ke dim religions of the East, 
Building their misty fabrics, teach 

That out of far eternities 

We come again to human speech 
For penance, and to suffer more 
Than earth condemned us to before 
We left its sad and. lovely shore. 


Ah, then, how guileless were the days 
In that old life we used to live, 

If depths of tranquil happiness 
Are all the penance earth can give 

In this new life, where year by year 

We want no other heaven, dear, 

Than heaven that is about us here! 








ROBERT BROWNING. 
See illustration on first page 

T may be well to preface with a few biograph- | 

ical hints such remarks as we have to make 
upon the literary work of one who, rightly or 

wrongly, is held by no uninfluential section of the 
literary public to be the most characteristic Brit- 
ish poet of the present day. 

Robert Browning was born at Camberwell on 
May 7, 1812, of a family which had long been 
landed proprietors in Dorsetshire, and which, at 
least in the later generations, was not unknown 
in literature. His uncle, William Shergold Brown- 
ing—who died in 1874—was well known in his 
day as author of a history of the Huguenots. His 
father had no mean ability as a writer of verse, 
although he never published what he wrote; he 
was employed as a clerk in the Bank of England, 
but all his leanings were toward the fine arts; 
he was a classical scholar of the good old type, 
an authority on Hogarth, and—so far as any man 
can be—on “Junius.” Our poet’s earliest lulla- 
bies were the Odes of Anacreon, with which, in 
their original tongue, his father used to sing him 
to sleep as he carried him up and down, setting 
the Greek words to the old tune “In my cottage 
near a wood.” This high-minded parent, who 
bequeathed his own magnificent constitution to 
his son, died June 14, 1866. On the mother’s 
side the poet is of Scottish origin. Until nearly 
fourteen years old he attended a school at Peck- 
ham kept by the Rev. Thomas Ready ; after this 
he was educated at home by a private tutor, but 
attended some leetures at the “ London Universi- 
ty,” now known as University College. On Sep- 
tember 12, 1846, Mr. Browning married, at the 
Church of St. Marylebone, Miss Elizabeth Bar- 
rett, of whose fame as a poet it is unnecessary 
to speak, and subsequently resided in Florence. 
Full of manly power, even at his present age, his 
conversation is, so to speak, like his own poetry 
simplified and made lucid; yet he is no orator, 
nor wishes to be. Once—in 1876—he was per- 
suaded to attend the Lord Mayor’s feast, on the 
distinct understanding that he should not be ask- 
ed to speak; however, he was called upon to re- 
turn thanks for poetry, flatly declined, leaving 
the task to Sir F. H. Doyle, and has never at- 
tended a City banquet of the kind since that time. 
A Liberal in politics, he was one of the commit- 
tee in 1878 for securing free navigation of the 
Dardanelles and Bosporus; he also signed the 
memorial against war at the same date. An old 
friend of the Poet Laureate, he has also enjoyed 
the friendship of such distinguished men and 
women as Macready, Miss Mitford, Walter Sav- 
age Landor, Tom Hood, Talfourd, Wordsworth, 
and Ellen Tree (Mrs. Charles Kean), not to men- 
tion others. Mr. Browning is an Honorary Fel- 
low of Balliol, and president of the New Shake- 
speare Society. His first poem, “ Pauline,” was 
published by Messrs. Saunders & Otley in 1883, 
the more celebrated “ Paracelsus” in 1835. 

Of his place amongst the poets of the nine- 
teenth century it is perhaps too early to speak 
with certainty; but there can be no doubt that 
he wil] ultimately take bigh rank, notwithstanding 
the imitators who, substituting want of meaning 
for obscurity, and discord for broken harmonies, 
have done their best to bring their so-called mas- 
ter into disrepute. We quite allow that Mr. 
Browning too often forgets the unimpeachable 
dictum laid down by some old writer, and reas- 
serted by Carlyle in his Hero-Worship, that 
poetry should be a song ; he too often keeps us 
guessing of riddles when we want to be listen- 
ing to the harp which no man living can strike 
so deftly when he will. But set that aside, and 
say where in living man’s writing of poetry shall 
we find more perfect pathos, humor, satire (bit- 
ter, perchance), magnificence, or fulness of the 
chivalric spirit than in the pieces we will cite in 
due order, to wit, that terrible, pitiful piece about 
the assumed conversion of the Roman Jews; 
“The Pied Piper,” which in one place might 
also rank with the last-named; “Caliban upon 
Setebos ;” the Prologue of Artemis; or “ Kent- 
ish Sir Byng”; and last and noblest of all, “It 
was roses, roses, all the way.” No; they are not 
the things folks mostly choose to praise, but they 
are the grandest, for all that. Of that most im- 
portant work, “The Ring and the Book,” space 
and time alike fail us to speak; the best criti- 
cism we ever heard of it was this: there is one 
tale untold, and it is a thousand pities. On de- 
liberate consideration it appears to us that the 
greatest and most distinguishing feature of Mr. 
Browning's poetry is the dramatic feeling which 
pervades it throughout, possibly to a greater ex- 
tent than has been found in any writer since 
Philip Massinger, It is no answer to this to say 
that his plays have not held the stage; there are 
other reasons for that, and we claim for Robert 
Browning the power which in a less hopelessly 
frivolous age might have regenerated the drama. 

What else is that glorious and distressful poem 
already cited but a perfect display of dramatic 
power? Do we not see the gentle martyr on his 
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tumbril of triumph, his eyes raised to that hea- 
ven where his crown awaits him? What else 
are many of the so-called minor pieces? If 
“ Strafford” and “ A Blot on the Scutcheon,” to 
name no others, do not win the clap of the ground- 
lings, they were good enough for Macready and 
Helen Faucit, and now—all honor to his taste— 
for Lawrence Barrett. We need not say more, 
except just this: let those who think Robert 
Browning obscure or unmusical take the trouble 
to read one thing—in “ Paracelsus,” by-the-bye— 
viz.,““ Over the seas our galleys went”; then they 
will not think we have taken too strong a line. 





THE WOODLANDERS.* 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avrtnor or “ A Laonwran,” “ Far rrom Tur MappInG 
Crown,” “Tue Mayor or CasternsninGr,” ero. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

™ RACE was not the only one who watched 

JF and meditated in Hintock that night. Fe- 
lice Charmond was in no mood to retire to rest 
at a customary hour; and over her drawing-room 
fire at the Manor House she sat as motionless 
and in as deep a reverie as Grace in her little 
room at the homestead. 

Having caught ear of Melbury’s intelligence 
while she stood on the landing at his house, and 
been eased of much of her mental distress, her 
sense of personal decorum returned upon her 
with a rush. She descended the stairs and left 
the door like a ghost, keeping close to the walls 
of the building till she got round to the gate of 
the quadrangle, through which she noiselessly 
passed almost before Grace and her father had 
finished their discourse. Suke Damson had 
thought it well to imitate her superior in this re- 
spect, and descending the back stairs as Felice 
descended the front, went out at the side dvor 
and home to her cottage. 

Once outside Melbury’s gates, Mrs. Charmond 
ran with all her speed to the Manor House, with- 
out stopping or turning her head, and splitting 
her thin boots in her haste. She entered her own 
dwelling as she had emerged from it—by the 
drawing-room window. In other circumstances 
she would have felt some timidity at under- 
taking such an unpremeditated excursion alone; 
but her anxiety for another had cast out her fear 
for herself. 

Everything in her drawing-room was just as 
she had left it—the candles still burning, the 
casement closed, and the shutters gently pulled 
to, so as to hide the state of the window from the 
cursory glance of a servant entering the apart- 
ment. She had been gone about three-quarters 
of an hour by the clock, and nobody seemed to 
have discovered her absence. Tired in body but 
tense in mind, she sat down, palpitating, round- 
eyed, bewildered at what she had done. 

She had been betrayed by her emotion into a 
visit which, now that the emotion instigating it 
had calmed down under her belief that Fitzpiers 
was in no danger, was the saddest surprise to 
her. This was how she had set about doing her 
best to escape her passionate bondage to him! 
Somehow, in declaring to Grace and to herself 
the unseemliness of her infatuation, she had 
grown a convert to its irresistibility. If Heaven 
would only give her strength; but Heaven never 
did. One thing was indispensable; she must go 
away from Hintock if she meant to withstand 
further temptation. The struggle was too weary- 
ing, too hopeless, while she remained. It was 
but a continual capitulation of conscience to 
what she dared not name. 

By degrees, as she sat, Felice’s mind—helped 
perhaps by the anti-climax of learning that her 
lover was unharmed after all her fright about 
him—grew wondrously strong in wise resolve. 
For the moment she was in a mood, in the words 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, “to run mad with 
discretion”; and was so persuaded that discre- 
tion lay in departure that she wished to set about 
going that very minute. Jumping up from her 
seat, she began to gather together some small 
personal knick-knacks scattered about the room, 
to feel that preparations were really in train. 

While moving here and there she fancied that 
she heard a slight noise out-of-doors, and stood 
still. Surely it was a tapping at the window. A 
thought entered her mind, and burned her cheek. 
He had come to that window béfore; yet was it 
possible that he should dare to do so now! All 
the servants were in bed, and in the ordinary 
course of affairs she would have retired also. 
Then she remembered that on stepping in by the 
casement and closing it, she had not fastened the 
window-shutter, so that a streak of light from the 
interior of the room might have revealed her 
vigil to an observer on the lawn. How all things 
conspired against her keeping faith with Grace! 
The tapping recommenced, light as from the bill 
of a little bird; her illegitimate hope cast out her 
fear; she went and pulled back the shutter, de- 
termining, however, toshake her head at him and 
keep the casement securely closed. 

What she saw outside might have struck terror 
into a heart stouter than a helpless woman’s at 
midnight. In the centre of the lowest pane of 
the window, close to the glass, was a human face, 
which she barely recognized as the face of Fitz- 
piers. It was surrounded with the darkness of 
the night without, corpse-like in its pallor, and 
covered. with blood. As disclosed in the square 
area of the pane it met her frightened eyes like a 
replica of the Sudarium of St. Veronica. 

He moved his lips, and looked at her implor- 
ingly. Her rapid mind pieced together in an in- 
stant a possible concatenation of events which 
might have led to this tragical issue. She un- 
lawhed the casement with an impulsive hand, 
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and bending down to where he was crouching, 
pressed his hand with passionate solicitude, and 
assisted him into the room without a word, to do 
which it was almost necessary to lift him bodily. 
Quickly closing the window and fastening the 
shutters, she bent over him breathlessly. 

“Are you hurt much, much ?” she whispered, 
faintly. “Oh, oh, how is this!” 

“Rather much; but don’t be frightened,” he 
answered, in a difficult whisper, and turning him- 
self to obtain an easier position if possible. “A 
little water, please.” 

She ran across into the dining-room, and 
brought a bottle and glass, from which he eager- 
ly drank. He could then speak much better, 
and with her help got upon the nearest couch. 

“Are you dying, Edgar?” she said. “Do 
speak to me !” 

“T am half dead,” said Fitzpiers. ‘“ But per- 
heaps I shall get over it....It is chiefly loss of 
blood.” 

“But I thought your fall did not hurt you?” 
said she. ‘* Who did this?” 

“ Felice—my father-in-law! ... I have crawled 
to you more than a mile on my hands and knees 
-~—God, I thought I should never have got here! 
... [ have come to you—because you are the only 
friend—I have in the world now... . I can never 
go back to Hintock—never—to the roof of the 
Melburys! Not poppy nor mandragora will ever 
medicine this bitter feud!...1£ 1 were only well 
again—” 

“Let me bind your head, now that you have 
rested,” 

“Yes—but wait a moment—it has stopped 
bleeding, fortunately, or I should be a dead man 
before now. While in the wood I managed to 
make a tourniquet of some halfpence and my 
handkerchief, as well as I could in the dark. ... 
But listen, dear Felice! Can you hide me till I 
am well? Whatever comes, I can be seen in 
Hintock no more. My practice is nearly gone, 
you know—and after this I would not care to re- 
cover it if I could.” 

By this time Felice’s tears began to blind her. 
Where were now her discreet plans for sundering 
their lives forever? To administer to him in his 
pain and trouble and poverty was her single 


thought. The first step was to hide him, and she 
asked herself where. A place occurred to her 
mind. 


She got him some wine from the dining-room, 
which strengthened him much. Then she man- 
aged to remove his boots, and as he could now 
keep himself upright by leaning upon her on one 
side and a walking-stick on the other, they went 
thus in slow march out of the room and up the 
stairs. At the top she took him along a gallery, 
pausing whenever he required rest, and thence 
up a smaller staircase to the least used part of 
the house, where she unlocked a door. Within 
was a lumber-room, containing abandoned furni- 
ture of all descriptions, built up in piles which 
obscured the light of the windows, and formed 
between them nooks and lairs in which a person 
would not be discerned even should an eye gaze 
in at the door. The articles were mainly those 
that had belonged to the previous owner of the 
house, and had been bought in by the late Mr. 
Charmond at the auction; but changing fashion, 
and the tastes of a young wife, had caused them 
to be relegated to this dungeon. 

Here Fitzpiers sat on the floor against the wall 
till she had hauled out materials for a bed, which 
she spread on the floor in one of the aforesaid 
nooks. She obtained water and a basin, and wash- 
ed the dried blood from his face and hands; and 
when he was comfortably reclining, fetched food 
from the larder. While he ate, her eyes lingered 
anxiously on his face, following its every move- 
ment with such loving-kindness as only a woman 
can show, 

He was now in better condition, and discussed 
his position with her. 

“What I fancy I said to Melbury must have 
been enough to enrage any man, if uttered in cold 
blood, and with knowledge of his presence. But 
I did not know him, and I was stupefied by what 
he had given me, so that I hardly was aware of 
what I said. Well—the veil of that temple is 
rent in twain!...As I am not going to be seen 
again in Hintock, my first efforts must be direct- 
ed to allay any alarm that may be felt at my ab- 
sence, before I am able to get clear away. No- 
body must suspect that I have been hurt, or there 
will be a country talk about me. Felice, I must 
at once concoct a letter to check all search for 
me, I think, if you can bring me a pen and pa- 
per, I may be able to do it now. I could rest 
better if it were done. Poor thing! how I tire 
her with running up and down!” 

She fetched writing materials, and held up the 
blotting-book as a support to his hand, while he 
penned a brief note to his nominal wife. 

“The animosity shown toward me by your fa- 
ther,” he wrote in this coldest of marital epistles, 
“jis such that I cannot return again to a roof 
which is his, even though it shelters you. A part- 
ing is unavoidable, as you are sure to be on his 
side in this division. I am starting on a journey 
which will take me along way from Hintock, and 
you must not expect to see me there again for 
some time.” 

He then gave her a few directions bearing upon 
his professional engagements and other practical 
matters, concluding without a hint of his destina- 
tion, or a notion of when she would see him again. 
He offered to read the note to Felice before he 
closed it up, but she would not hear or see it: 
that side of their situation distressed her beyond 
endurance. She turned away from Fitzpiers and 
sobbed bitterly. 

“If you can get this posted at a place some 
miles away,” he whispered, exhausted by the ef- 
fort of writing, “at Shottsford, or Port-Bredy, or, 
still better, Budmouth, it will divert all suspicion 
from this house as the place of my refuge.” 

“T will drive to one or other of the places my- 
self—anything to keep it unknown,” she mur- 





mured, her voice weighted with vague forebod- 
ing, now that the excitement of helping him had 
passed away. 

Fitzpiers told her that there was yet one thing 
more to be done. “In ¢reeping over the fence 
on to the lawn,” he said, “I made the rail bloody, 
and it shows rather much on the white paint—I 
could see it in the dark, At all hazards it should 
be washed off. Could you do that also, Felice ?” 

What will not women do on such devoted oc- 
casions? Weary as she was, she went—all the 
way down the rambling staircases to the ground- 
floor, then to search for a lantern, which she light- 
ed and hid under her cloak ; then for a wet sponge, 
and next forth into the night. The white railing 
stared out in the darkness at her approach, and 
a ray from the enshrouded lantern fell upon the 
blood—just where he had told her it would be 
found. She shuddered. It was almost too much 
to bear in one day—but with a shaking hand she 
sponged the rail clean, and returned to the 
house. 

The time oceupied by these several proceedings 
was not much less than two hours. When all was 
done, and she had smoothed his extemporized bed, 
and placed everything within his reach that she 
could think of, she took her leave of him, and 
locked him in. 

{TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE HISTORIC IDEA. 
By LOUISE STOCKTON. 


PNHEY had reached a green and shady slope 

overlooking the little river, by following the 
bed of a stream now dry and empty. They had 
been forced to climb over fallen trees, and Beu- 
lah had slipped on more than one mossy log and 
stone, but her companion had kept close by her 
side, and she had never needed to ask for help. 
It was a warm day in late August, but high up 
on the hill where they rested the shade was dense, 
and a breeze rustled the dgaves. 

“In the spring,” said Roscoe Atkins, “the 
steam-boat comes up to that point where you see 
the three oaks. Just a little to the north. Do 
you see them? Before that the drift comes 
down, covering the river. The people then get 
in their summer fire-wood.” 

“You are fond of this place,” Beulah replied 
to him. 

“Very. When I was travelling for Millbanks 
& Co. I had to stop at all the country stores, and 
I always comforted myself for my short stay here 
by promising myself that when I became my own 
master I would spend a month here every year.” 

Beulah Applegate Barnet felt the color rise in 
her cheeks as she said: “‘ You are your own mas- 
ter now? You do not have to ‘travel’ for any 
one ?” 

The handsome young fellow laughed. “No; 
except for you. I shall travel to Spruce Creek 
for you the moment you permit it. And, Beu- 
lah,” he said, moving still closer to her side, 
“why need we wait until spring? Surely you 
have no good reason for waiting ?” 

“Oh yes, I have,” she answered. “I could not 
take. Spruce Creek so by surprise. It never 
would forgive me if I married a young man 
whom I met on a summer journey. You forget, 
Roscoe, that the village has always been used to 
seeing the Barnet girls courted in our old Home- 
stead. And then I would not be married without 
Cousin Page—nothing would induce me to—and 
she cannot come from the West until spring.” 

“Now come, be reasonable,” said he. “I am 
not a stranger to Spruce Creek. You forget that 
I lived there for some years when I was a boy. 
Everybody in the place knows my uncle.” Again 
Beulah Golored. “It is hard on you,” said her 
lover, frankly, “and it is like a dream to me to 
even fancy being married in the Homestead. 
When I think I am going to live there, I am be- 
wildered. How well I remember it! My uncle 
was at work in the house, putting double windows 
into the library for your uncle the General, and 
one day he took me there with him, It seemed 
like a palace to me. It was all so still and state- 
ly! Isit really so fine a place, Beulah? Is there 
an atmosphere of high birth, an aroma of family 
and of wealth, a better-than-any-one-else air, about 
the house ?” 

“ Now don’t be silly,” she said 
fine old house.” 

“And it has carved mantel-pieces, and what 
my uncle said was a veal balustrade of solid ma- 
hogany ?” 

“Tes” 

“And one of your ancestors all in mail hangs 
over the library stove ?” 

“No,” cried Beulah, gayly; “we have no an- 
cestors in mail, and we have no library, and there 
is no stove in the room you mean.” 

“ Now it is you who are silly. The mail may 
be due to an inventive memory, but the picture I 
do remember, and it was in the library, and there 
was a stove there; I know that, because I burnt 
my boot on it, and when your uncle came in he 
said there was a horrid smell in the room. And 
there was.” 

“ Roscoe,” said Beulah, solemnly, “I never have 
told you about the house. You always go on so 
about it Ihave hated to disappoint you; but ev- 
erything is altered.” 

“ Altered !” cried he, no longer bent on teasing. 
“ Now I know that can’t be so. Neither of the 
old ladies would permit that. The family were 
so proud of the Homestead.” 

“Tf you mean Cousin Page as one of your ‘old 
ladies,’ ” said she, “ you had better not repeat the 
remark before her husband. You must remem- 
ber that she has not been married two years. 
She is not as young as we are, but she is prettier 
than I am, and far more sensible than you are.” 

“ And she tells the truth.” 

“So do 1.” 

“Speak it now, then. Did she alter that per- 
fect old house? If she did, she shall not come 
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to our wedding. And there’s one of your rea- 
sons for postponement gone.” 

“She did not alter the house,” Beulah said, in 
what was for her a meek tone. ‘“ We did—my 
sister, my brother, and myself. We did it while 
she was away. And I am quite sure now that 
she didn’t like it.” 

“ Like it!” he exclaimed, and unconsciously he 
repeated Miss Page Barnet when she was asked 
if she liked it. “I should not think she would. 
To touch that house was to spoil it.” 

“See here, Mr. Roscoe Atkins,” said Beulah, 
“which are you marrying, me or the house ?” 

After he had answered this question, Beulah 
looked at him with contemplation in her eyes. 

“But really,” he continued, “ you don’t know 
what a delight it has been to me to think of living 
with you—you, Beulah, and in that house. You 
must remember that to me it has always repre- 
sented a dignified, graceful life, in which neither 
soul nor body was starved, and into which all 
kinds of intellectual riches might come. When 
I was a boy I used to think that when I grew 
rich I should have a house like the Homestead ; 
and even when my English cousin died and left 
me his fortune, I wished he had had an estate in- 
stead of such a great bank account, because I 
thought nothing but an old house in England 
could be like the Barnet house.” 

“Nonsense,” said Beulah; ‘it is a very plain 
affair compared with the houses of rich peo- 

le.” 

“T shouldn’t like it if it represented riches.” 

“Then it is the ‘family’ you care for? You 
ought to have married Cousin Page, Roscoe.” 

“She wouldn't have had me. She never would 
have forgotten that I first came to the house 
with my uncle, the carpenter.” 

“ Well,” replied Beulah, complacently, “I am 
not a Spruce Creek Barnet, you know. I was 

born and bred in Kansas City, but I have lived in 
Spruce Creek for over two years, and I have never 
yet been dictated to by the people. I horrified 
everybody when I—for / was the leader in the 
affair—altered the rooms; but everybody had to 
confess they were ever so much prettier, And 
now if I choose to get married, why—” 

“* Why’ what ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said she. 

“ Very well, then,” said he, bent on knowing 
just what had been done to his ideal paradise. 
“ Has the house been very much changed ?” 

“ Roscoe,” said Beulah, standing up, “TI tell 
you what you had better do: go to Spruce Creek 
and offer yourself to my aunt, who és an old lady ; 
she is really the owner of the place, and will stay 
there. When she dies, Cousin Page can’t come 
back, or her husband won’t, and then the house 
will be sold. You had better live there while 
you can.” 

“Tt will suit me perfectly to have it sold,” he 
said, “ because then I should buy it and restore 
it.” 

“Never!” cried Beulah. “You'd never do 

that if you married me! Do you suppose that I 
should allow that cheerful home, full of color and 
comfort, to be ‘restored’ to its old gloomy stiff- 
ness ?” 

“To please me you'd do anything.” Beulah 
drew her hand out of his, and with a malicious 
little langh ran down the slope toward the brook, 
and her lover followed close after, as a lover 
should when his lady so plain!y dares him, 
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That evening Beulah had an inspiration. It 
was born of a shabby little discontent because 
her betrothed was not her equal in family rather 
than fortune, and of his disappointment in know- 
ing that the old Barnet Homestead had been 
made modern, and shorn of its characteristic 
glory. It was curious, but she had never before 
realized that the changes had lowered “ the tone” 
of the family. “ Why, any one could buy a house 
such as it is now!” she exclaimed to herself, 
standing still before the !ooking-glass with a 
long coil of hair in her hand. She understood 
now the pained expression that so often shadowed 
her cousin’s face after the alterations had been 
made, 

“T thought it,” she said to herself, “ pure 
fogyism and provincial taste to dislike all the 
color and bric-A-brac, but it was the pride of 
race! And I—was crude.” 

She said a good deal of this to her lover that 
evening, and he was generous enough not to twit 
her with her sudden conversion, 

“T owe it to Cousin Page,” she said—and he 
agreed with her—‘ to restore the house, and I 
owe it to myself as a daughter of the house to 
be married in it just as my ancestors left it.” 

And he said she certainly did. 

Then Beulah told him how the parlor had been 
repapered, and refurnished in everything but ta- 
bles and chairs, and how the library had been 
made into a “living-room,” where they sat and 
worked, and how the dining table was always 
spread in one corner, and how pretty and how 
inconvenient it was, and how the old servants had 
all left in consequence, and that the dining-room 
was now the “family museum,” where the por- 
traits and the samplers and the swords and the 
genealogies each had a place, but no one ever 
went into it except to look for something. It took 
her all the evening to tell him this, and much 
of the rest of her sojourn among the mountains 
to discuss their plans. The more Beulah talked 
of it, the better she liked the idea of a restora- 
tion; and as for her lover, he felt as though he 
was restoring a dynasty. 

But after Beulah had gone home, and Roscoe 
Atkins had come to Spruce Creek on a visit, and 
to make the acquaintance of her family, they 
found they could not agree upon the details of 
the process of restoration. It was easy to put 
the ancestor without mail into his former place 
over the mantel-piece , but this done, they were 
notofamind. The three Western Barnets could 
not well remember how the rooms were arranged, 
and their aunt proved uncertain as a referee. 
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The only one who was perfectly decided was Ros- 
coe. He claimed that the house was impressed 
upon his memory as a picture, and when he put 
the secretary that Beulah knew stood in an upper 
hall into the library, he defended himself by the 
assertion that he had never been upstairs, that 
he certainly had seen the secretary, and therefore 
it must have been once down-stairs. “ What,” he 
urged, “ was more natural? The Barnets were a 
practical, orderly family, and would never have 
bought such an article of furniture for an upstairs 
hall. Of what use would it be there? No; it 
has been removed from its original, its proper 
place to make room for something else, and we 
restore it.” 

After a time, by such reasonable logic, they 
evolved what they called “ the historie idea,” and 
upon it the work of restoration went on, and 
proved engrossing and so lengthy that they were 
hardly ready for spring, Cousin Page, aud the 
wedding day, all three coming together. 

Their cousin Page came in the late afternoon 
with her husband, Mr. Dunbar, and his little son. 
She was not unprepared for changes, because, al- 
though it was understood that it was to be a sur- 
prise to her, the Spruce Creek letters had over- 
flowed with mysteries, and hints of absorbing 
work and of necessary journeys to New York. 
It could not, she knew, all mean trousseau. 

When she came into the house, and stood in 
the hall between the doors of the parlor and the 
library, Beulah could not be silent. 

“Now, Cousin Page,” she cried— now, you 
certainly feel that you are at home! The dear 
old house is itself again. All the tawdry color 
and cheap effects are gone; everything is as it 
used to be, and everything familiar to you,” 

“Yes,” said Cousin Page. 

“We have taken the greatest pains,” the girl 
continued, her eyes sparkling, “to make it just 
what we knew you would like it to be, for no one 
has such a right to be pleased as you, who were 
born and grew up here, and left it only when you 
were married, We have all felt this. The hodge- 
podge reign is over, and life will be clear and 
definite, just what it was when you were a girl 
here.” 

“Yes,” again said her cousin, but very slowly. 

Beulah looked at her with anxiety in her eyes. 
‘Tt is just the same,” she said. 

“Some things are different,” Cousin Page re- 
plied, in a tone cautious and gentle. “ The effect 
isn’t just the same; the wainscot in the hall and 
on the stairs gives a different look, and the color- 
ing, and the parlor walls, and then that clock” — 
as if this was something more definite—“ that 
used to be in the library, you know.” 

“Oh yes,” quickly replied Beulah, who was 
now on her knees taking off the little boy’s 
wraps; “but you know on the stairs—the land- 
ing—is the proper place for a high clock, not 
in the dining-room, and there is a place there 
where it just fits. It is certain that it once stood 
there.” 

“Still, [do not remember it there,’ 
sisted her cousin. 

So then they took Cousin Page through the 
house. In the parlor, stiff against the wall, 
stood the old carved chairs; there was tapestry 
on the walls, and the floor was polished. There 

was no rug nor carpet. In the library the wood 
fire burned in the fireplace, but a high carved 
wooden mantel-piece had replaced the old one, 
and the ancestor who should have worn mail was 
gone. He hung in the dining-room, where Cousin 
Page ate her dinner in the sight of all her ances- 
tors who had been fortunate enough to be paint- 
ed in oil. Here was also a large and ancient 
sideboard, shining with Barnet silver, and set 
with more decanters than that temperate family 
had ever owned. 

“T know where you found the mantel-piece in 
the library,” said Mrs, Dunbar. “It has been 
stored in the stable ever since I can remember. 
But that sideboard! Surely we did not own 
that?” 

“Oh no,” said Beulah, with an honest flush. 
“We bought that in New York—Roscoe and I.” 

“And the suit of mail?” said Mr, Dunbar, 
“Did you buy that too?” 

“Oh answered Beulah, briskly. “Of 
course we must have had mail in the family once, 
but that one we bought. But doesn’t it all look 
natural, and as the Homestead should? Roscoe 
thinks the house ought to be made the subject 
for a book.” 

** Well, ves,” said Mr. Dunbar; “but you see I 
don’t understand. What's the idea in all this ?” 

“The idea!” cried Beulah, pushing her plate 
of nuts away, and leaning her arms, with their 
elbow sleeves and heavy ruffles of antique lace, 
on the table. “ Why, that is very simple. We 
have restored the Homestead. That is all.” 

Mr. Dunbar laughed. “ Perhaps you have,” he 
said; “but it does not look as it did when I first 
saw it—at the time you discovered its possibili- 
ties, you know, and made your other alterations.” 

Beulah colored. “Pray don’t remind me of 
that stupidity,” she said. ‘“ But Roscoe saw it 
when he was a little boy, and it looks as it did 
then.” 

At this Mr. Dunbar’s wife turned and looked 
at the young man. When he was a little boy 
she was Miss Page Barnet, just grown up. “ Oh, 
does it?” she said. 

Then he colored. “That is rather too sweep- 
ing an assertion,” he said, “ but it is true in one 
way. The house is not just the same, but it now 
produces the same impression that it then did on 
me. I think we must make allowances for the pro- 
saic mind, and use high lights when it is necessary. 
I have always had a picture of the Homestead in 
my memory. Possibly I was imaginative, and ex- 
aggerated it. I fancied so when I came back last 
autumn, and I saw that to produce the same im- 
pression in these days we would have to heighten 
the effects. That is all we have done.” 

“ Just used high lights ?” said Mr. Dunbar. 
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“Indeed, Cousin Page,” urged Beulah, “ you 


would not believe what difficulties we had at first. 
We meant to do nothing but replace the furniture 
as it had been when we came here from Kansas 
City, but that produced a barren effect. We had 
repapered the hall and the parlor, you know, and 
the curtains were really too shabby to go up again, 
and all we did was to make the house have an air 
of respectability. No, worse than that—it looked 
genteel! Fanev ¢hat, Cousin Page.” 

“T cannot,” she said. 

““ We were in despair,” continued Beulah, “and 
then we conceived the true idea, Of course in 
all these years changes had been made, and the 
character of the house modified. Some of these 
changes were incongruous. What we had to do 
was to regard the house as an entity, and assign 
it to its historic period.” Here she paused, and 
looked at her hearers. 

“Why, that is a capital idea,” exclaimed Mr 
Dunbar. “Vl build upon that idea. 
my period, and—” 

“Oh,” interrupted Beulah, “ this was different 
altogether. Of course we had « basis to go upon. 
The Homestead was a fact. All we had to do 
was to reconcile it to its own period.” 

“Very true,” replied he; “but I am anxious 
to know how you did it.” 

“ That was very simple,” Beulah replied. “ We 
had simply to consider the family history. The 
Barnets were English. They came to America 
in 1638. We considered that period, but we re- 
jected it.” 

“It did not, you see,” said Roscoe, “ express 
the house. The first home must have been a 
much smaller affair.” 

“Then,” continued Beulah, who was talented 
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as a spokesman, “ we considered the house. That 
was built between 1788 and 1800, and has never 
been altered.” 

“Oh yes, it has,” interrupted her cousin. “ All 


this part, the dining-room and the rooms 
were added by my grandfather.” 

“ But in harmony,” said Beulah; “the central 
idea was preserved. The rooms are of the same 
character, The furniture was imported from 
France at that time. Now, we said, we will re- 
store this house to the condition it was in at the 
beginning of this century. So, don’t you see, 
dear people, what I mean by a historic idea ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Dunbar; “and that 
explains the suit of mail.” 

“ But the wainseot on the stairs, and the tap- 
estry,” said his literal wife—* indeed, Beulah, I 
never heard of either in the house. And then, 
don’t you think these portraits ought to go back 
to the parlor und library? They always hung 
there.” 

“ But, Cousin Page,” said Beulah, “ English peo- 
ple always put their oil portraits in the gallery or 
the dining-room, and we have no gallery. And 
as to the wainscot, they ought to have had it. A 
house of the pretensions of this ought to have 
had the characteristics of its period. And surely, 
Cousin Page, the family must have had tapestry 
in England, so old and so rich as it was. But 
these details were only of importance because, 
first of‘all, we wanted the house to be a truthful 
expression of its age. Honesty in such a case is 
beauty. And I am sure, Cousin Page,” she add- 
ed, “that when you get used to it you will feel 
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that it is natural and familiar to you.” 





AVERAGE LENGTH OF LIFE. 
| " has been reckoned by scientific men that the 

average length of life in animals is some four 
or five times the period required to grow to full 
or adult size. If this holds true as regards hu- 
manity as well as the lower animals, every one 
would be able to reckon his or her probable 
length of life by remembering the age at which 
full growth was attained. Hereditary weakness 
and the accident of contagious diseases or of vio- 
lence are the only elements that should disturb 
this calculation, which in this climate would bring 
the average of life up to about seventy-five years 
in women and eighty-five in men. Wherever it 
is frequently less, we are at liberty to believe that 
there is something improper in the course of the 
rearing and living of the people bringing down 
the average. 














FOX-HUNTING IN ENGLAND IN 
MIDWINTER. 


See illustration on double page. 


oe oe has made a secure place for 
itself in English literature, as every reader 
of novels, to say nothing of descriptions of out- 
door sports, knows, for it is a British institution. 
The chase of the fox is the ideal chase. It must 
be enjoyed in the early morning of the winter, 
when the love of out-door life, which is the basis 
of the sportsman’s healthful enjoyment, can be 
gratified under the best conditions. The larger 
the company the better, so that companionship 
adds to the pleasure. There is no necessity for 
silence or strategy. Neo unfair advantage, ac- 
cording to the sportsman’s code, is taken of the 
victim. The unskilful can participate in it with 
} as keen enjoyment, if without an equal chance 
for the honors of the brush, as veterans. Ladies 
‘an ride to the hounds, and men that lack horses 
are not thereby denied participation, while those 
who are mounted have need for all their skill and 
endurance as equestrians. It is a sport in which 
all classes in England can and do take pride. 
The ladies and gentlemen assemble at the meet, 
at an early hour in the morning, mounted for the 
chase. The farmers come on foot. The master 
huntsman withholds the hounds, eager for the race, 
until the morning greetings are cheerily exchanged, 
and expectancy and the bracing air have produced 
the true sporting spirit. And then the hunt begins. 
The hounds make excursions in every direction, 
keeping, however, within hearing of one another, 
and riders and footmen follow slowly. When a 
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fresh track is scented, the successful dog gives 
expression to his own delight, the others “ open” 
and follow him, at first slowly, now and then los- 
ing the trail and going back to find it again. A 
little later it becomes warmer. The hounds fol- 
low it with greater ease, at a swifter pace, and in 
louder chorus. Now the excitement of the race 
begins. The riders spur their horses to keep 
pace with the dogs. The footmen abandon the 
race behind the hounds, and take shorter routes 
to what each considers the course the fox is like- 
ly to take. Some go in the wrong direction, and 
lag further and further behind. Others antici- 
pate dogs and riders, and meet them at the crown- 
ing moment. It not infrequently happens that 
the whole forest for miles around is alive with 
the army and its stragglers which are following 
one good runner 

The fox is not a rapid runner until he becomes 
fully aware of the danger, and then he is likely 
soon to run himself down, so that when the 
hounds come within sight of him his strength is 
almost exhausted. And it is only where the track 
is fresh that the hounds go at great speed. But 
the most exciting period of the race is likely to 
be long enough to give horses and riders and 
pedestrians as vigorous exercise as any but cav- 
alrymen desire. 
citing 


Yet it is invigorating and ex- 
without being violent or dangerous. The 
excitement is just great enough to supply a mo- 
tive for a ride across fields and over fences and 
through the forest, wherever the sly victim leads, 
and the baying of the hounds acts on the sports- 
men as music on soldiers making a charge. There 
are just falis and bruises and other accidents 
enough to bear witness to the engaging nature 
of the sport—to hint of recklessness without 
causing serious fright. 

The sportsman carries off the honors who is 
the first to seize the fox after the hounds have 
captured him, and the trophy is the brush. There 
is sure to be a spirited struggle for this, and the 
gallant fashion still holds in England of reward- 
ing the most daring lady in the chase with the 
fox’s tail. Nor is it any wonder that fox-hunting 
has from time immemorial been one of the fa- 
vorite diversions of the country gentlemen. In 
northern England it is an unwritten law that 
miners and farmers and all the country folk shall 
spend New-year’s Day on the chase, and there 
are always parties of ladies and gentlemen who 
join them in this combination of merry-making 
and healthful sport. And it is a matter of hon- 
or that a fox shall not be entrapped or shot. 
The country gentleman would judge any person 
fit for treason and unworthy of respect who 
should wantonly kill Reynard, and thereby take 
away the chance for him to sacrifice his life no- 
bly to the cause of healthful and merry sport for 
a whole community of hunters. 
many days of genuine pleasure 
lish men and women as there are foxes in the 
kingdom, and nothing but the extension of the 
British Empire gives greater glory than the cap- 
ture of many brushes. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Sunsoriner.—It is a dangerous experiment to give 
a tea and have some remain for a party in the evening. 
They are apt to be offended who are sent away. 

J. H. W.—Wool braid or several rows of stitching 
will be the best trimming for your dress. Make it 
with a plain skirt, deep over-skirt draped on each side, 
and with long folds behind. Have a Plain postilion 
basque and a short coat with single-breasted front. 

Janev.—Geta terra-cotta orelse a gray-blue cashmere 
for a short dress for the house, or a French: faille in 
these colors for a trained dress. Have a scarf of plush 
across the top of your mantel with ends hanging, but 
do not otherwise cover up the mantel. Get India or 
Florentine silk curtains for your back parlor windows 
instead of Madras muslin. 

8S. S.S.—Your white brocaded satin will look very 
handsome and suitable made as you suggest, especial- 
ly if you add revers, panels, and neck band of golden 
brown velvet, or else of dark green velvet. 
dressed kid gloves of light tan shade. Your husband 
and son should wear pearl-colored kid gloves with 
wide stitching on the back either of black or pearl- 
color 

Maaeir.—Yoke slips are made for babies’ first short 
clothes, and these are probably called Mother Hub- 
bards. The short belted waists are for the second set 
of short clothes. 

Rep Worstev.—With a white satin dress you can 
wear black silk stockings and black satin or kid slip- 
pers, or else both stockings and slippers may be wiiite. 

Constant Reaper.—Black satin with steel trim. 
mings will be a useful and fashionable dress, but is 
rather elderly for a bride. Why not have colored vel- 
vet or French faille of some becoming shade? The 
steel gimp in points will be handsome arranged on 
revers, collar, and on the edge of the basque, It is 
then put down the side as a panel, or else it edges the 
deep over-skirt and passes around the lower skirt. 

An Op Suusorisen.—Tan-colored gloves are worn 
by the groom and ushers when the bride wears ry 
travelling suit and tan gloves. 

Wersteener.—A warm hood of cloth or plush is best 
for your maid when she leaves off caps. 

J.S. A.—You can use your mink cape for a border 
on your cloak, and have some tails added at the points 
of the front. 

Noviox —A painted floor with good rugs on it will 
be handsome enough for your dining-room. In the 
bedrooms you can use ingrain carpet, with perhaps a 
body Brussels carpet for your own room. If you pre- 
fer the rugs for your chamber, you should first cover 
the bad floors with dark red or green straw mattir 
There are many thin silks of beautiful colors that 
may be hung in the simplest way as sash curtains in 
your small windows, and give the pretty glow in the 
room that you would have from the stained glass that 
you say is too costly vy 

Evsir.—The recipe for a pot-pourri was given in 
Bazar No, 23, Vol. XV. All the volumes prior to Vol 
XVII. are now out of print > 

Anna.—The numbers of the Bazar you mention are 
out of print, and no longer to be obtained o 
lishers. 

Yazoo Biyere.—Munson's Phonoyraphy, published 
by Harper & Brothers, at $1 50, affords full instruc- 
ene those who have not the advantage of an oral 

Kentooktan.—We know of no way of darkening 
the eyebrows. If you can have a manicure attend to 
your nails once, it will be better than any written in- 
struction. The nails are first soaked in warm snds 
to soften them, then they are cut in pointed shapx 
and all the hangnails are removed, also the cuticle 
that sometimes overgrows the half-moon at the base 
of the nail. Then soak again, use the rose paste 
that is provided in manicure sets, bathe again, rub 
with the rosy powder to give them a pink tinge, and 
polish them with chamois and by rubbing across the 
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MAJOR AND MINOR. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avrnor or “ Turmusy Haut,” “ Aprian Vina,” 
* Heaps or Money,” “ No New ‘TuineG,” ero. 


CHAPTER I. 
SIR BRIAN, 


OST of us have such excellent, albeit mel- 
M ancholy, reasons for being beholden to 
members of the medical profession that we ought 
to be very much ashamed of sneering at them, 
and calling them a pack of humbugs, as we are 
far too apt to do in the arrogance engendered 
by a fit of robust health. Nations, it is said, 
have the rulers that they deserve, populus vult 
decipi, and if (as has been asserted on high au- 
thority) bread pills are frequently administered 
with results of a satisfying and drastic nature, 
what business have we to cavil at a method of 
treatment which benefits the patient and does 
no harm to anybody else? It is the fault of the 
patients—if, indeed, there be any question of 
fault in the matter—that fashionable physicians 
are constrained to work fashionable cures, to vary 
their remedies, and to discover at least one new 
watering-place every year. That for cleansing 
purposes Jordan is equally valuable with Abana 
and Pharpar, and that the Yang-tse-Kiang is 
probably neither superior nor inferior in that 
respect to any of the three, is not to the point. 
People must be sent to places which they think 
likely to do them good, and when they have tried 
half a dozen well-known localities without con- 
spicuous change in their condition, there is obvi- 
ously nothing for it but to recommend some lo- 
cality which is not well known. Thus remote 
Alpine valleys, African deserts, and primitive 
English fishing villages are wont to find sudden 
greatness thrust upon them; and thus, quite re- 
cently, Kingscliff, which for hundreds of years 
had led a peaceful, slumberous existence beneath 
its sheltering heights in the far west, without 
ever suspecting that it possessed a climate com- 
parable to that of the Azores, had the honor to 
receive as a passing visitor the celebrated Sir 
Guy Bartholomew, M.D. Sir Guy made a few in- 
quiries, took a few notes, and returned to Lon- 
don with the complacent mien of one who has 
hit upon an entirely novel prescription. Nor was 
his prescription long in bearing fruit. Invalids 
appeared, first by twos and threes, then in larger 
and ever larger numbers ; lodging-houses sprang 
up to receive them; an imposing hotel rose upon 
the shores of the bay; the railway company at 
last constructed the long-talked-of branch which 
now connects the town with the main line; 
finally, that energetic contractor and builder, 
Mr. Buswell, of Bristol, came down, bought land, 
and set to work to erect villas, which were taken 
before their walls were dry. In short, Kingscliff, 
where the weather during December, January, 
and February is really not worse than might be 
expected in a place situated in that latitude and 
facing west-southwest, speedily blossomed out 
into a favorite winter resort. That the sun act- 
ually has more power there than in other parts 
of England one must not venture to deny, in the 
face of the formidable array of decimal figures 
which have been brought forward to prove it, 
and indeed it seems scarcely worth while to dis- 
pute about such minute differences ; but that it 
is amply shielded from the north and east by its 
overhanging red cliffs anybody can see at a 
glance, and the beauty of its position and of the 
surrounding scenery has never been called in 
question. 

Yachtsmen, dawdling along the coast from 
regatta to regatta in the month of August, have 
long been familiar with this charming spot, and 
have admired it through their field-glasses ; but 
no yacht ever puts in there, because the anchor- 
age is so bad, and the bay lies open to the quarter 
of prevailing winds. If you were running before 
the prevailing wind, and consequently making up 
channel, you would obtain your first glimpse of 
Kingscliff immediately after rounding Halcombe 
Head, which forms the western horn of the bay. 
It is a low, bare promontory, exposed to the 
stormy blasts and swept by them of all vegeta- 
tion save a few stunted shrubs; the soft red 
sandstone of which it is composed is continually 
crumbling away and falling in great blocks into 
the sea, which blocks have been tormented by 
the rush of water into fantastic crags and pin- 
nacles; but as the red cliffs trend inland from 
this point they gradually increase in height, 
their slopes down to the water’s edge become 
clothed with hanging woodlands, and just where 
the eastern curve begins stands Kingscliff, a clus- 
ter of white cottages, fronted by a white beach, 
whereon some half-dozen of stout fishing-smacks 
are hauled up bigh and dry, Down the deep 
gully behind the village a trout stream leaps to 
join the sea, the silvery gleam of its miniature 
cascades visible here and there between the trees. 
To the westward of this gully, and at a consid- 
erable height above the village, there is a space of 
“level ground occupied by Morden Court, the prop- 
erty of Rear-Admiral Greenwood, to whom also 
a good part of Kingscliff belongs, and behind the 
house there are more woods, topped by a stretch 
of heathy moor, and by waving fields of wheat 
and barley. 

Morden Court is a comfortable, substantial- 
looking mansion, but its architectural pretensions 
are slight; the eye of the observant stranger is 
more likely to be attracted by an ancient Tudor 
building which rises conspicuous on the eastern 
side of the bay. It is of comparatively small di- 
mensions, but is considered by connoisseurs to be 
a singularly perfect specimen of its style. This 
is Kingscliff Manor, where many generations of 
Winstowes have lived and died. The Winstowes 
were once a wealthy and powerful family, pos- 
sessing properties of far greater size and import- 








ance than this cradle of their race, but their pos- 
sessions gradually fell away from them; the last 
of them is now dead, and the Manor has passed 
to their neighbors, the Segraves of Beckton. 

The first thing that you open out after leaving 
Kingscliff Bay is Beckton itself, a noble old gray 
structure, erected—possibly from an Italian de- 
sign—rather more than two centuries ago. View- 
ed from the sea, Beckton, with its length of flat 
facade and its two jutting wings, is decidedly 
imposing. A long flight of semicircular granite 
steps leads up to its central entrance from a 
grassy bowling-green. Between this and the spec- 
tator there is a balustrade, also of granite, broken 
in the middle by wrought-iron gates, on either side 
of which is a high pillar, surmounted by a ball; 
from the gates a second flight of steps leads 
down to a second lawn, then comes a second bal- 
ustrade exactly similar to the first, a third flight 
of steps, after which there is an end of levelling, 
and Nature is allowed to have her own way with 
the land until it touches the sea. The general ef- 
fect is fine, though perhaps a little sombre, no 
flower-garden being visible from this quarter. 

Kingscliff, as above described, is the Kingscliff 
of some years back; nowadays the fishing-boats 
on the beach are flanked by a regiment of bath- 
ing-machines ; the Royal Hotel and the Marine 
Parade have displaced the fishermen’s cottages, 
and a goodly portion of Admiral Greenwood’s 
property is covered with smart villas. From the 
yachtsmen’s point of view these changes may 
not seem to be altogether changes for the better, 
but from the point of view of Admiral Green- 
wood, Mr. Buswell, the butcher, the baker, and 
the lodging-house keeper, and others too numer- 
ous to mention, they are a joy to the eve anda 
comfort to the heart, All these, comparing past 
with present times, are wont to lift up their 
hands with one consent and bless good Dr. Bar- 
tholomew. Nevertheless, at the time when this 
story opens, there was a dissentient minority. 
True, this minority consisted only of one, but 
then he-was a host in himself. Major-General 
Sir Brian Segrave, K.C.B., owner of Beckton, of 
a moiety of Kingscliff, and of much land thereun- 
to adjacent, was, as Mr, Buswell would frequently 
declare, a born obstructionist. Sir Brian had 
been vehemently opposed to the whole scheme of 
Kingscliff improvements from beginning wo end. 
He did not, he said, want to have mushroom wa- 
tering-places cropping up under his nose; plea- 
sure-seekers were offensive to him; brass bands 
were more offensive still; Mr. Buswell was most 
offensive of all. There is every reason to believe 
that he would have quarrelled with his old friend 
Admiral Greenwood for aiding and abetting the 
enemy, had Admiral Greenwood been a man with 
whom it was at all possible to quarrel. He rec- 
ognized the fact that he could not prevent other 
people from doing as they pleased with their own, 
but he considered that his wishes had not been 
sufficiently consulted in the matter; and as he 
was not only a country squire but an ex-military 
man, he was naturally disposed to resent such 
lack of deference. 

One fine autumn morning this arbitrary, irasci- 
ble, but thoroughly upright and honest old gen- 
tleman was riding through Kingscliff on his way 
homeward from the railway station, where he 
had been making a fine fuss about the non- 
arrival of some parcels which ought to have 
been there. He had always been against the 
construction of the local line, and was in the 
habit of declaring that everybody had been much 
better off when their goods had reached them by 
carrier, There had certainly been some irregu- 
larity of delivery in those days, but then the car- 
rier had never professed to be regular, so that 
you knew where you were with him. The rail- 
way company, on the other hand, as he had just 
pointed out to the station-master, guaranteed 
punctuality, yet were never punctual. The station- 
master respectfully begged pardon, but thought 
otherwise. He believed there was no guarantee. 
Every effort was made to insure prompt delivery, 
but at that season of the year, when the traffic was 
so heavy, it was next to impossible for the trains 
to keep their time. Sir Brian rejoined that that 
excuse was tantamount to an admission that the 
railway officials couldn’t or wouldn’t keep faith 
with the public. They all deserved penal servi- 
tude, and, for his part, he sincerely hoped that, 
when they had killed and maimed a few more of 
their fellow-creatures, they would get it. 

He himself was in danger of being a little un- 
punctual at luncheon that day, for after he had 
ridden some distance it occurred to him that he 
had spoken somewhat too harshly, and he felt 
bound to return and mention that his words had 
not been intended to apply to the station-master 
personally. 

“T didn’t mean you, Simpkins ; } meant your 
rascally, catchpenny employers. I don’t suppose 
you are to blame.” 

Simpkins having expressed himself abundantly 
satisfied with this explanation, Sir Brian wished 
him good-day, and headed once more for home. 
Strangers turned to look at him as he rode slowly 
down the street, sitting square and erect upon 
his cob, a tall, handsome, aristocratic-looking 
personage, with hook nose, gray mustache twirl- 
ed upward, and a pair of blue eyes which looked 
out condescendingly, but not unkindly, upon men 
and things. The tradesmen and the lounging 
fishermen touched their hats to him, for he was 
popular, in spite of his little peculiarities, and 
he acknowledged their salutes with a smile and 
an uplifted forefinger. Just as he was emerging 
from the town, which terminates somewhat ab- 
ruptly on its eastern side, a stout, vulgar-looking 
individual, who wore a frock-coat, thrown open, 
an enormous gold watch chain, and a tall white 
hat, accosted him, waddling out into the middle 
of the road. 

“ Good-morning to you, Sir Brian. I was look- 
ing out for you; you’re the very man I want to 
see.” 

Sir Brian drew rein, threw one quick glance 





of intense disgust at the speaker, and then gazed 
vacantly over his head. “Oh, Mr. Buswell, I 
believe ?” said he, in chilling accents (though he 
knew Buswell’s face as well as he knew his work, 
and hated the one as much as the other). “ What 
can I do for you, Mr. Buswell ?” 

The successful contractor was not in the least 
abashed. He was rich, a great deal richer than 
Sir Brian Segrave; he was in a certain sense 
powerful; he had a sincere admiration for him- 
self, and a contempt equally sincere for the sur- 
vivors of a worn-out feudal system. 

“Well,” he replied, with a sort of laugh, “ you 
can do something for me, and something for your- 
self too at the same time, which is more to the 
purpose, maybe.” He produced a roll of paper 
from the tail pocket of his coat and began flat- 
teuing it upon his knee with his great red hand. 
“Now just run your eye over that, Sir Brian,” 
said he; “ it’s a little plan ’'ve had drawn out of 
Kingscliff as it ought to be, and as it will be in 
due course o’ time.” 

“Thank you—no,” returned Sir Brian, hastily. 
“T feel no curiosity to inspect these fancy sketch- 
es. The subject is one in which I am not inter- 
ested, and—” 

“Not interested! ain’t you, though! Wait till 
you’ve seen my plan. Now just look at this. 
’Ere’s the new ‘arbor works, promenade pier, 
aquarium, and winter garden, Further back you 
come to proposed row of ’igh-class dwelling- 
’ouses, with southerly aspect, to be called Segrave 
Crescent ; and up on the right, where the Manor 
*Ouse now stands—the finest sitiwation in the ’ole 
place—we think of erecting as many as twenty 
really elegant detached villas, with from one to 
three acres of land apiece, stabling, and every 
modern convenience. I look upon that property, 
sir, as destined to be the Belgraviar of Kings- 
cliff.” 

‘Where the Manor House now stands!” echoed 
Sir Brian, with a stare of astonishment. Then he 
could not resist glancing for a moment at the au- 
dacious design which was being held up before 
his eyes. “Why, Mr. Buswell,” he exclaimed, 
“are you aware that the land upon which these— 
these fantastic arrangements figure happens to 
belong to me ?” 

“Of course I am aware that it belongs to you, 
Sir Brian, and I only wish it belonged to me— 
ha! ha! For the matter of that, I dessay it wil/ 
belong to me some fine day; but in the mean 
time—” 

“Mr, Buswell!” Lightning flashes shot from 
Sir Brian’s blue eyes, his mustache twitched, 
his nostrds expanded, but he uttered no more 
than those two words, because, although to keep 
his temper under provocation was what he had 
never been able to accomplish in his life, yet by 
strenuous exertion of the will and clinching of 
the teeth le could sometimes retain control over 
it, and he was very sensible of the loss of dignity 
which must ensue from any bandying of words 
with this low-bred man of bricks and mortar. 

Mr. Buswell stuck his hands in his pockets, 
laughed, and said, sootningly, “There, there, Sir 
Brian, don’t get angry about it. Overtures have 
been made already to you upon this subject, and 
they haven’t been successful. You don’t want 
to sell, and you won’t sell—we all know that. 
You make a mistake; but—” 

“Kindly allow me to be the best judge of my 
own affairs, sir,” interrupted the old gentleman, 
in a choking voice. 

“Oh no—dash it all, Sir Brian, that’s asking 
too much! I can’t allow it, I can’t, really! I 
allow that you’re free to manage your own affairs 
in your own way, but as for your being the best 
judge of ’em, why, common reason and common 
sense prove the contrary, you know, But never 
mind that; 1 ain’t putting myself forward as an 
intending purchaser, What I want to p’int out 
to you is that you’re the owner of land which is 
absolutely essential to Kingscliff, if its ever to 
develop into the place it oughter be. These ’ere 
slopes, back of the town, and the bit of level by 
the Manor ’Ouse are worth more money than ail 
the rest of Kingscliff together, in my opinion, in- 
cluding what’s been bought of Admiral Green- 
wood, You see, I’m quite candid with you. Now 
you take my advice, Sir Brian Segrave, and let 
that land out on building leases. In a very few 
years’ time you'll find your ground-rents bringing 
you in quite a nice little income, and your son 
or your grandson will be a wealthy man.” 

Sir Brian had by this time swallowed down a 
desperate inclination to use language unbecoming 
his age and position. 

“| imagine, Mr. Buswell,” said he, with labo- 
rious calmness, “that my views with regard to 
Kingscliff are no secret to you. I de not wish 
the town to become a fashionable watering-place ; 
and if, as you say, I can check its development 
by declining to sell a single rood of my land for 
building purposes, I shall be sincerely rejoiced.” 

“ Well, Sir Brian, your ideas are sing’lar, but 
I suppose you've a right to ’em, same as I have 
to mine. Only J shouldn't be surprised if you 
was to change your mind when you come to think 
it over and consult your family, Take that little 
sketch ’ome with you, ivll’elp you to see things 
more clearly,” 

“Thank you, Mr. Buswell, I will not deprive 
you of it,” 

“Don’t mention it, sir; it ain’t of no value to 
me; I can get as many as I like of it lithograph. 
ed off in no time.” And Mr. Buswell thrust his 
plan into the other’s reluctant hand. “I don’t 
doubt but what you'll change your mind,” he re- 
peated, cheerfully. 

At this Sir Brian’s patience suddenly gave way. 
He tore the obnoxious paper into fragments, 
scattered them to the winds, and hitting his cob 
smartly with the hunting-crop which he carried, 
galloped away without another word. 

“ What an extryordinary old creecher !’’ solilo- 
quized Mr. Buswell, aloud, as he gazed after the 
old gentleman’s retreating form. ‘“’Ere’s a man 
about as ’ard up as he can be—’ad to pinch and 








scrape ever since he come into the property to 
keep his ’ead above-water, they tell me—and now 
when a windfall comes in his way that ’d make 
many a lord or dook skip for joy, he stands with 
his ears laid back like an old jackass, and won’t 
touch it! And for no other reason on God’s earth 
than because he is a jackass! However, he won’t 
live much longer, I dessay—go off in an apoplexy 
in one of his fits of temper, very likely—and then 
we shall be able to do business with his son. It’s 
time there was an alteration made in the land 
laws of this country, all the same.” 





CHAPTER II. 
MAJOR. 


Sir Brian SecGrave sent his cob at a hand-gal- 
lop up the steep hill which leads out of Kings- 
cliff in the Beckton direction, to the surprise and 
indignation of that placid animal, which was not 
accustomed to being so ridden. But when he 
reached the summit of the ridge whence Beckton 
on the one side and Kingscliff on the other may 
be surveyed he pulled up, a little more heated in 
body and a little less so in spirit. 

“What an ass I am!” he muttered, arriving 
at Mr. Buswell’s conclusion from different prem- 
ises, ‘The chances are vhat that impudent vag- 
abond only wanted to annoy me, and I allowed 
him to succeed! Let my land on building leases 
indeed! He must have known perfectly well that 
I am just about as likely to do that as to make 
him a present of it. No, Mr. Buswell, you will 
have to find a site elsewhere for your aquarium 
and your winter garden and your other gimerack 
advertisements ; Kingscliff, I can assure you, will 
develop itself uo further on this side so long as J 
live !” 

He half turned in his saddle and flung this de- 
fiance back at his distant tormentor with a cer- 
tain air of triumph; but then he sighed and be- 
came pensive, remembering that he would not 
live forever, and that he was already nearer sev- 
enty than sixty years of age. 

“There ought to have been an entail,” he mur- 
mured; “and yet I don’t know; perhaps it is 
best as it is.” 

He had his reasons for deeming it possible 
that there might be some advantage in the ab- 
sence of an entail—reasons with which many 
landed proprietors can sympathize. A man may 
have no wish or intention to cut off his eldest 
son, yet to possess the power of so doing is not 
disagreeable, and adds a firm bulwark to pater- 
nal authority. Sir Brian’s authority over lus heir- 
apparent was not quite what he could have de- 
sired it to be, and as he recalled some of Mr. 
Buswell’s remarks he felt one of those cold shiv- 
ers run up his back which are apt to precede a 
fit of gout. 

““Who knows?” he mused. “ Brian may part 
with the land after I am gone. I don’t think 
Gilbert would, but Brian is an uncertain fellow. 
He’s flighty, he’s opinionated, and I do believe 
he’s something near a Radical at heart. It would 
be just like him to say that he had no right to 
hinder the prosperity of Kingscliff, or some such 
nonsense,” 

Sir Brian sighed a second time, then suddenly 
straightened himself up, with a short exclama- 
tion of impatience, gave a shake to the reins, and 
cantered on. 

Admiral Greenwood used to say that there 
never lived a man more determined to do his 
duty than Segrave, but that unfortunately Segrave 
could never distinguish between his duty and his 
inclination. This was a little hard upon Sir Brian, 
who had always done what he believed to be his 
duty, and had by no means always felt inclined 
to do it; but perhaps what Admiral Greenwood 
meant was that his notions of duty were thor- 
oughly proof against outside argument or per- 
suasion. Somewhat late in life he had succeed- 
ed to Beckton, on the death of his brother, who 
had been a gambler and a spendthrift, and who 
left the property heavily encumbered. Sir Brian 
instantly set to work to put things straight, and 
found the task neither a light nor an agreeable 
one. He thought it his duty to keep up a large 
establishment, he thought it his duty to send his 
two sons to Eton and Oxford, and he was quite 
sure that it was his duty to economize. That he 
managed to make retrenchment compatible with 
these and other important items of expenditure 
was not a little to his credit. His method en- 
tailed considerable self-sacrifice and continual 
mortification, for he was by nature a generous 
man, and hated to keep a strict account of half- 
crowns, yet he had adhered to it resolutely, and, 
by denying himself all personal luxuries, was able 
now in his old age to see daylight. 

He had not yet, it is true, paid off all the mort- 
gages, still less had it been in his power to lay by 
anything out of income; but he hoped that, if he 
should be spared for another ten years or so, he 
might bequeath to his heir an estate entirely free 
of charges. To a man so situated the opportuni- 
ty afforded by the sudden rise of Kingscliff into 
notoriety ought, one would think, to have been a 
godsend, and it would be difficult to assign any 
cause for Sir Brian’s refusal to profit by it, save 
the uncomplimentary one suggested by Mr. Bus- 
well. His privacy would not have been invaded 
by the proposed extension of the town, for the 
quarter in question was invisible from his resi- 
dence, and even from his park gates. To pull 
down the fine old Manor House would have been 
a pity, no doubt; but in the Manor House and 
the few acres of land which surrounded it Sir 
Brian, as it happened, bad only a life-interest, nor 
was it in the least on esthetic grounds that he 
had set his face against the whole scheme. Had 
he been taken in the right way at the outset, he 
might not improbably have acquiesced in what 
he now considered so objectionable; but he had 
not been taken in the right way. His dignity had 
been ruffled, his opinion had not been asked, his 
protests had been smiled at; and as he was both 
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touchy and obstinate, it did not take him very 
long to persuade himself that Kingscliff as a wa- 
tering-place was an abomination with which no 
man who had any sense of self-respect could con- 
sent to soil his fingers. 

The worst of it was that he was afraid his eld- 
est son didn’t agree with him. The lad had never 
said this in so many words, but he had hinted at 
it, and Sir Brian hated hints. He did not hate 
his elder son; on the contrary, he had an affec- 
vion for him which was deep and steady, as all 
his feelings were. But then, as he often said to 
himself impatiently, he didn’t understand him. 
Now Gilbert he did understand, or thought he 
did. Gilbert was a sensible, practical fellow, a 
sound Conservative, a great favorite in society, a 
lover of sport, without being so given up to it as 
to waste his time over what ought to be only a 
relaxation, and an excellent judge of live stock, 
besides being thoroughly well up in all branches 
of agriculture. Without undue disparagement of 
Brian, there could be no question but that Gilbert 
would have filled the position of Squire of Beck- 
ton more satisfactorily than his elder brother 
was likely to do. But Gilbert, poor fellow, had 
made his entry into the world a year and a half 
too late, so he was reading for the bar, and might, 
perhaps, eventually make a fortune at that trade, 
since his talents were so great. Other fortune, 
however, he would have none; nor, although he 
never made any complaint, was it to be supposed 
that the occupation of a lawyer was congenial to 
his tastes. 

Brian was an individual of a totally different 
stamp. He took no interest in farming, and in- 
deed knew next to nothing about it; he did not 
trouble himself much to be civil to the neigh- 
bors; his great passion was his love of music. 
Sometimes his father was afraid that he had got 
no good out of Oxford. Oxford was a terrible 
place for picking up fads, if a man had a leaning 
that way—political fads, religious fads, educa- 
tional fads, and what not. There were signs that 
Brian had assimilated some of these; certainly 
he did not appear to have assimilated anything 
else worth speaking of. To be sure, he was a 
Bachelor of Music, whatever that might imply. 
Music, his father thought, was al very well in its 
way, but there was something slightly incongru- 
ous and absurd in the idea of a musical squire, 
Moreover, there was one respect, and rather an 
important one, in which Brian differed from Gil- 
bert: he had not the faintest notion of the value 
of money. He could not exactly be called ex- 
travagant, but he had a habit of giving and lend- 
ing whenever he was asked, also of buying what- 
ever chanced to take his fancy, and paying for it 
or jetting payment stand over, according as he 
happened to have money in his pocket or not 
at the time. Then, when bills were sent in to 
his father, he would say that he was very sorry, 
but really he had forgotten all about them. He 
was always exceeding his allowance, without hav- 
ing anything to show for his expenditure, where- 
as Gilbert, who had never been in debt in his 
life, was both better dressed and better provided 
with all the small necessaries and luxuries of ex- 
istence than he. 

These things often made Sir Brian thoughtful, 
and it was in a thoughtful mood that he now 
reached home and sat down to his solitary lunch- 
eon. The young gentlemen had gone out shoot- 
ing, the butler told him, and had said they should 
not be back before dusk. 


[To BE OONTINUED.] 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
LV. 

EFERENCE has been made to possible va- 
riety in the rather limited range of farmers’ 
fare as bounded by brown bread and soda biscuit, 
baked beans, doughnuts, salt pork, codfish, boiled 
dinner, and pumpkin pie. The limit is some- 
times less marked by paucity of materials than 
by rigid adherence to a few methods of cookery. 
If poultry extends the list, it is either baked, fried, 
or fricasseed, and eggs are generally fried or 
boiled. The possible extension of this line of 
supplies to such a number of dishes as will per- 
mit a new one every day in the year might seem 
impossible, and yet there are more than a hundred 
ways of cooking eggs alone. It is true that chick- 
ens, eggs, and cream are not so abundant upon 
many farms as city dwellers sometimes suppose. 
Usually the poultry is raised for market, and ev- 
ery egg that is not permitted to develop into a 
chick is regarded with an eye to all its possibili- 
ties; but we will suppose that eggs are cooked 
sometimes, and consider a few methods of serving 
them which are borrowed from the transatlantic 
rural folk. Take fried eggs, for instance; while 
the yolk is still soft, as soon as the white is set, 
take them up carefully with a thin skimmer or 
pancake turner, to avoid breaking them, and lay 
each one upon a slice of delicate toast; if there 
is more than half a cupful of fat in the pan, pour 
it out; put in a cupful of vinegar and a sharp 
seasoning of pepper, let it boil up, pour it over 
the eggs and toast, and. serve the dish at once. 
With coffee and bread and butter, this is an ex- 

cellent breakfast dish. 

If a more substantial meal is desired, boil or 
bake some potatoes ; then fry the eggs and keep 
them hot on toast ; leave not more than two table- 
spoonfuls of fat in the frying-pan; into the hot 
fat stir a heaping tablespoonful of dry flour, then 
gradually stirin a pint of boiling water, a palatable 
seasoning of salt and pepper, let the gravy boil, and 
stir it smooth; serve it in a bowl with the fried eggs 
and potatoes. If fried or scrambled eggs remain 
unused, mince them, warm them with highly sea- 
soned gravy, and serve them on toast. If boiled 
eggs are on hand, put them over the fire in hot 
water and boil them for five minutes, to make 
sure that they are hard; when they are cool 
enough to handle, break off the shells, leaving the 





eggs entire; either dip them in batter or bread 
them, and then fry them like doughnuts, and serve 
them hot; they combine well with fried or broiled 
ham, bacon, salt pork, or salt fish; with a dish of 
baked, boiled, or stewed potatoes and gravy, they 
make a substantial meal. Directions have been 
given for breading and making batter and gravy. 

Among the many omelets the most econom- 
ical are those which gain in bulk from the addi- 
tion of some ingredient cheaper than eggs; for 
instance, if a cupful of cold salt fish is on hand, 
melt together a tablespoonful each of butter and 
flour, gradually stir in a cupful each of milk and 
water, or use a pint of water, add the celd fish 
freed from bones, three eggs beaten for a minute, 
and a high seasoning of salt and pepper; stir 
the mixture over the fire until the eggs are cook- 
ed to the desired degree, and serve them on toast. 
The delicacy of this dish may be increased with 
little troubie: separate the eggs, beat the yolks 
for a moment, and add them to the fish; beat the 
whites to a stiff froth, stir them lightly with the 
fish, and cook and serve it quickly. With cold 
boiled rice a favorite Southern omelet can be 
made: mix a cupful each of rice and milk with 
the yolks of three eggs, an even teaspoonful of 
salt, and a saltspoonful of white pepper; beat the 
whites of three eggs to a stiff froth, quickly and 
lightly mix them with the other ingredients, pour 
the omelet into a hot pan containing a table- 
spoonful of butter, a1.d bake it in a hot oven un- 
til it is done to the dcsired degree. 

A good bread omelet can be made by soften- 
ing a cupful of the soft part of bread in boiling 
water, pouring off what the bread does not ab- 
sorb; to the soaked bread add a cupful of milk, 
the yolks of three eggs, an even teaspoonful of 
salt, and a saltspoonful of pepper; put a table- 
spoonful of butter in a frying-pan over the fire; 
beat the whites of three eggs to a stiff froth, 
lightly stir them with the bread, ete., pour the 
mixture into the hot pan, and cook it over a mod- 
erate fire until the under surface is brown; then 
fold it together and serve it at once on a hot 
dish. The drippings from fried salt pork may 
replace butter for frying all omelets. 

As salt pork constitutes the principal meat in 
the farmer’s dietary, some novelty in its cookery 
will be welcome. Most country house - keepers 
know about soaking it overnight, or scalding it 
for a few moments before frying it, but the hint 
will be welcome to such city folk as esteem the 
dish as a relish. Cut the salt pork thin; either 
trim off the rind or cut through it at half-inch 
intervals ; put over the fire in plenty of cold wa- 
ter, heat it, and let it boil gently for ten minutes ; 
then dry it on a clean towel, put it in a hot fry- 
ing-pan, and quickly brown it on both sides; sea- 
son it with pepper, and serve it with baked pota- 
toes. 

The dish may be varied by peeling potatoes, 
cutting them in halves, and boiling them with the 
pork, leaving them to finish boiling while the 
pork is being fried. Usually in the country the 
drippings of the pork are served as gravy. The 
dish will be more savory and wholesome if a gravy 
is made as follows: pour out of the pan all but 
two tablespoonfuls of the drippings, saving them 
for frying potatoes; put in a heaping table- 
spoonful of dry flour, and stir it with the drip- 
pings; then gradually stir in either a pint of milk 
or water or half a pint of each; season the gravy 
thus made highly with pepper, stir it until it boils, 
and then serve it. This gravy can be made at 
any time from cold drippings, and served with 
baked or boiled potatoes or other vegetables ; it 
is excellent for warming with cold chopped vege- 
tables, or to use with bread for the children’s sup- 
per. Fried mush served with it makes a hearty 
breakfast or supper dish. Cold fried or boiled 
pork in slices may be breaded, or rolled in dry 
flour or Indian meal, or dipped in batter, and fried 
in plenty of smoking-hot drippings. A milk gravy 
made as directed above is good to serve with it. 

A brown gravy is made in the same way, ex- 
cept that the flour is allowed to brown with the 
drippings before any milk or water is added. 

Salt pork can be baked in savory fashion as fol- 
lows: when milk is abundant, cover a piece of 
pork with it, and let it soak overnight; the next 
day, three hours before dinner-time, drain the 
pork, cut across the rind in opposite directions, so 
that the surface is covered with scores half an inch 
square; make deep incisions by running a sharp 
knife or the carving steel into the pork ; moisten 
some stale bread with some of the milk in which 
the pork was soaked, season it highly with pep- 
per and powdered sweet herbs, and stuff it tightly 
into the cuts in the pork; put the pork into a 
moderate oven, with a little of the milk and a 
plentiful sprinkling of pepper, and bake it slowly ; 
baste it occasionally with its own drippings, and 
dredge it with flour. In an hour peel some pota- 
toes and put them into the pan with the pork to 
bake. When the dish is cooked, serve it with a 
gravy made from the drippings: take up the pork 
and potatoes and keep them hot; set the drip- 
ping-pan over the fire, stir a heaping tablespoon- 
ful of flour into it, gradually add enough of the 
milk in which the pork was soaked to make a 
good gravy, season it highly with pepper, and 
then serve the dish. 

An excellent fricassee can be made from salt 
pork. Cut the pork in pieces an inch square, 
put it over the fire in plenty of cold water, and 
let it heat; change the water once or twice if the 
pork is very salt; in an hour put in an equal 
quantity of potatoes, peeled and cut in large dice, 
and a tablespoonful each of butter and flour 
rubbed to a smooth paste, and then stirred until 
dissolved in the water in which the pork is boil- 
ing; season the sauce thus made with pepper, 
adding more butter and flour if the first quantity 
does not make the sauce thick enough; when the 
potatoes are done, serve the fricassee. To in- 
crease the size of the dish, or to vary it when 
potatoes are not desired, use dumplings made as 
follows, or from any preferred recipe: sift a pint 
of flour with a heaping teaspoonful of any good 





baking-powder, or with an even teaspoonful of 
baking soda and half that quantity of cream of 
tartar, half a teaspoonful of salt, and an even 
saltspoonful of pepper; with cold milk or water 
quickly mix the flour to a soft dough; wet a 
tablespoon in the sauce of the fricassee, and use 
it to drop the dough by the spoonful into the 
sauce, wetting the spoon before cutting each 
dumpling ; cover the saucepan after all are in, 
and boil the fricassee gently and steadily for 
twenty minutes; then serve it hot. 

Chicken fricassee can be varied by rolling the 
chicken in flour, after it is cut in joints, and fry- 
ing it with enough drippings to prevent burning, 
and one onion, peeled and sliced, to each chicken ; 
when the chicken is brown, cover it with boiling 
water, season it palatably with salt and pepper, 
and cook it slowly until tender. Dumplings may 
be added, as to the pork fricassee. The old-fash- 
ioned chicken pot-pie was cooked in a round-bot- 
tomed iron pot, the sides of which were lined with 
crust, over a very slow fire, or in hot ashes and 
embers, or in the oven until the crust was brown ; 
usually the crust did not cover the bottom of the 
pot, because of the danger of burning. The chick- 
en was sometimes stewed tender in gravy before 
it was put into the crust, and the sides of the pot 
were buttered to assist the browning of the crust. 

An excellent way to use cold chicken is to stew 
it until tender in its own gravy or in just water 
enough to cover it; then butter a baking dish, 
put in the chick: n, pour over it the following bat- 
ter, and bake it until the batter is done in a mod- 
erate oven: beat three eggs very light; mix sev- 
en tablespoonfuls of flour, one even teaspoonful 
of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, with enough 
cold milk to make a smooth batter, taking the 
milk from three cupfuls up; gradually add all this 
quantity of milk and the beaten eggs, and pour 
the batter over the chicken in the baking dish; 
serve the pudding hot as soon as it is done. When 
eggs are scarce, the batter may be made of sour 
milk’ in which a teaspoonful of baking soda is 
dissolved, or with sweet milk-and a heaping tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder sifted with the flour. 

One of the best family desserts can be made 
either in city or country of apples and stale bread : 
peel ten good-sized apples, core and slice them, 
and stew them to a pulp with sugar enough to 
sweeten them; meantime thickly butter the sides 
and bottom of an oval earthen baking dish, and 
press all around them crumbs from the inside of 
a loaf of bread, having them nearly an inch thick ; 
when the apple is done, mix with it a tablespoon- 
ful of butter and one egg beaten; put the apple 
into the dish without disturbing the crumbs ; over 
the surface put an inch-thick layer of crumbs dot- 
ted with a few bits of butter, and bake the pud- 
ding until the crumbs at the sides are brown; 
turn a platter, just large enough to enclose the 
dish within its rim, over the pudding dish, quick- 
ly turn both upside down, so that the pudding 
will slip out on the platter, dust it with powdered 
sugar, and serve it hot. 





EDELWEISS AND IMMOR- 
LTELLES. 


6 hha edelweiss is one of the most charming 
and interesting of all the flowers of the Swiss 
Alpine flora. At all the railroad stations in the 
Tyrol is heard the constant ery of “ Ede/weiss und 
Srisches Wasser,” from young and rosy-cheeked 
Swiss maidens, who walk up and down the plat- 
forms with a pitcher of cool mountain spring-wa- 
ter and drinking glasses, ready to quench one’s 
thirst for a kreutzer, or to dispose of bunehes of 
the “noble white” flower, of the edelweiss, which 
they carry tied to the end of a long stick for the 
purpose of thrusting into the car windows, 

Of late years so great has been the demand 
for the edelweiss by tourists, florists, and bota- 
nists that the Swiss government, fearing its en- 
tire extinction, have established botanical gardens 
where all the rare and beautiful flowers of the 
Alps are cultivated and protected. The edel- 
weiss is the national flower of Switzerland, and 
to wear it in one’s hat when returning from the 
laborious and dangerous ascent of the Matter- 
horn or Wetterhorn, how many Alpine climbers 
have paid dearly with broken limbs and even 
death ! 

Modest and pure in color, retiring in habit, 
living far up above the snow-line of the Alps, it 
has quietly, almost unheralded, dared to enter 
the ever-changing and fickle world of fashion, to 
claim equal rank and favor with the fairest and 
sweetest of nuptial flowers, its tropic sister, the 
orange blossom. The fashionable world of Eng- 
land was the first to bring this child of the 
snow before the altar of Hymen, and from Eng- 
land it has crossed the ocean to make its bow 
before the New World. 

Leading florists on Broadway charge for a 
well-grown and perfectly flowered edelweiss, in 
an ordinary flower-pot, from five to six dollars. 
Such a plant, transplanted into a highly orna- 
mented Japanese or Parisian receptacle, is con- 
sidered a unique present to a bride. Carefully 
pressed specimens imported from Switzerland, 
when handsomely mounted, are also given with 
plate, jewelry, laces, ete. 

The pressed flowers of the edelweiss can be 
purchased on Broadway for from five to eight 
dollars per hundred. When wishing to restore 
them to their natural form or habit, they are 
steamed or laid in damp cloths tiil they become 
flexible, after which the leaves are pricked into po- 
sition, and held there by means of pine needles or 
entomological pins till they become dry and set. 
For trimmings on bridal dresses both the fresh- 
cut and dried flowers are used, either alone or in 
combination with orange blossoms ; they are also 
made up into small hand bouquets and bridal 
wreaths. 

The word edelweiss, literally translated into 
English, is noble white. Scientific botanists have 
within a few years joined the edelweiss to the 
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immortelles, so that the botanical name of the 
edelweiss as it now stands is Gnaphalium leon- 
topodium, whereas it used to be Leontopodinm 
alpinum, Translated, gnaphalium (Greek) is cot- 
ton or wool, on account of the soft white cot- 
tony coating on the leaves, flowers, and stems of 
the edelweiss. Leonfopodinm (Latin), from leon, 
a lion, pous,a foot, in allusion to the heads of 
the flowers having been fancifully likened to a 
lion’s foot. 

The edelweiss, when well grown, attains from 
six to eight inches in height, having very woolly, 
oblong leaves and small, inconspicuous flowers, 
which are surrounded by a star-shaped circle of 
smail, densely woolly leaves. Seeds of the edel- 
weiss can now be obtained of the florists at rea- 
sonable prices. For an Alpine rockery this flow- 
er is admirable. The pockets of the rockery 
should be filled with a soil consisting of two- 
thirds peat (leaf mould) and one-third sand, or, 
when leaf mould is not obtainable, very sandy 
loam well broken up will answer. The rockery 
should be positioned where only the cool morn- 
ing sun reaches it, and where it is protected from 
strong winds and heavy rains. Under favorable 
circumstances the plants ought to bloom in July 
and August. When gathering the flowers for 
drying they must be cut just before the seeds 
begin to form. 

In neglected fields, warm and sandy places, and 
shaded banks grows a wild flower which is called 
cudweed, sweet-everlasting, goldy-locks, eternal- 
flower, and wild immortelle. This much-named 
flower is very highly prized by Thompsonian or 
herbal doctors, also by the Shakers, and by those 
good old-fashioned aunties who have faith in 
the curative qualities of simples. For pulmo- 
nary troubles it is stewed with honey and hore- 
hound and used as a tea. For sprains, bruises, 
and languid tumors it is used as a poultice. It 
derived the name of cudweed from the fact of 
its being used as a substitute and cure for the 
tobacco-chewing habit. With the negroes of the 
South the “brush doctors” give large and red- 
hot doses of -it in the form of a decoction for 
“the misery in the jints.” Like the edelweiss, 
its leaves and stems are covered with a fine white 
felt-like coating; the flowers are of a straw-like 
nature, which, when dried, retain their form and 
color; in fact, this modest cudweed is quite as 
pretty a native immortelle as the imported French 
variety, and has the advantage of possessing a 
very agreeable aromatic perfume. 

It is becoming more and more used by the 
thrifty people of New Jersey as a substitute for 
the imported immortelle in the ornamentation of 
Christmas wreaths, crosses, and other emblems, 
as well as in various kinds of roping. 

In the south of France there are establishments 
that make a business of growing the immortelle, 
many of them having one hundred and two hun- 
dred acres devoted entirely to its cultivation. 
The French immortelle in its natural color is a 
bright lemon yellow. The purple, red, and black 
immortelles are the result of dyes, the white of 
bleaching. The name immorteile was given to 
this flower on account of the blossoms retaining 
their form and color for many years. 





THE WET BLANKET. 

_— are few of us who have not made the 

acquaintance of the wet blanket, and have 
not experienced its chilling effects, and suffered 
influenzas and pneumonias from its contact. We 
have often received it, no doubt, from a quarter 
from which we least expected it, and have, it may 
be, in our turn bestowed it where it was equally 
unwelcome. What a tendency it has to kill our 
little enthusiasms with its frosty touch, to accent 
our ignorances, ta arrest our progress, to anni- 
hilate our pet conceits! She who does not know 
the wet blanket is a fortunate being, perhaps, 
but she lacks this means of development and 
discipline, although most of us would vastly pre- 
fer to remain undeveloped and undisciplined to 
the end of our days. It is not cheerful to be 
matured by misfortune ; one would rather submit 
to the natural process of time. The wet blanket 
renders us self-conscious and shrinking ; it makes 
us feel as if we were too insignificant, too stupid, 
to accomplish anything serious or serviceable. 
It is worse than a narcotic for stupefying the fac- 
ulties and benumbing the activities ; one could 
no more live under its constant application than 
under that of a chronic blister; it is a species of 
torture which, although slight, ends by paralyz. 
ing effort, spontaneity, and originality. There 
are instances, however, where the wet blanket 
has not been applied often enough—where it 
would be rather remediable than otherwise in 
counteracting self-sufficiency and other deep-seat- 
ed ailments. It is us good as a physic for those 
whose stomachs are disordered by too sweet an 
opinion of themselves and contempt for others, 
or as salicylic acid for the mentally rheumatic. 
There are wives who have become so docile under 
its influence that they not only dare not say their 
souls are their own, but no longer believe the 
fantasy, who never venture to give an opinion on 
any subject till they have found out which way 
the wind blows, who have had their intellect 
eliminated by this dampening method. Indeed, 
the wet blanket is largely used in the domestic 
circle, and one can usually count among one’s 
friends a few who keep it constantly on hand, 
and do not scruple to use it in order to subdue 
high spirits, contented minds, and lofty aspira- 
tions ; like the cold compress, it is a sure means 
of reducing the temperature and bringing the 
fever of high emprise down to the normal pulse 
of commonplace repose. However medicinal this 
treatment may prove, we all like to swallow our 
bitters voluntarily, and not have them thrust upon 
us like greatness; and to whatever school of 
medicine we may belong, we place little confi- 
dence in the saving grace of the wet blanket for 
our own personal disorders, however we may in- 
sist on its efficacy with regard to others. 
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HOR SFORD'S A CID PHOSPHA TE. 
DECIDED BENEFIT. 
Dr. Joun P. Wurecer, Hodson, N. Y., says: ‘I have 
given it with decided benefit in a case of innutrition 
of the brain, from abuse of alcohol.”"—[ Adv.) 





I oan never tell you whether 
“T'was our hands or Jips that met, 

In that dream-like Eden weather, 

When we two inhaled together 
Arkinson'’s Wood Violet.—[{ Adv.) 





CATARRH CURED. 

A oueroymMan, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge.—[{ Ado. } 





FOR COUGHS, SORE THROAT, ASTHMA, 
Catarrh, and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no bet- 
ter remedy can be found than “ Brown's Bronchial 
Troches.”” Sold everywhere.—{Adv.}. 





ADVEHR'TISHMEN'I'S. 


GOLD BAK: R's 1878. 


| Breakfast Cocta 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. Ii has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATOCHLEssS 


PIANOS 


£3 Union Square, N, Y, 


FLAKES, 


The Food of Foods. 


DD 
in making bread and cake. 
will keep fresh much longer. 


















to flour 
They 
Bread 
containing it is as much more digest- 
ible than bread without it, as 100 is 
greater than 80. ies 


‘‘Cerealine Flakes’”’ 





Cergauine M’r’c Co., Coru.tsus, Inv. 


lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all Schools 
ond sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 

The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


t#” A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
Weta, Ricuarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 








LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised isonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 





FURS. 
0.6. GUNTHER SONS, 


(Established A.D. 1820) 
184 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Seal-Skin Sacques, Jackets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and 
Wraps ; 

Astrakhan (Black Persian) Jackets, Pelerines, 
Wraps, &Xc. ; 

Muffs, Boas, and Trimmings of various Furs ; 

Hudson Bay and Imperial Crown Russian Sables ; 

Fur-Lined Wraps, Fur Rugs and Mats, Fur Robes ; 

Gents’ Cloth Coats, Linen and Trimmed Fur ; 

Novelties in Choice and Rare Furs, Skins, &c. ; 


At Prices that will amply repay a 
Visit to our Warerooms. 


Fashion-Plate Descriptive Catalogue and Price- 
List sent on application. 

Orders. by Mail, or information desired, will re- 
ceive special and prompt attention. 

When customers are known to the house, or 
satisfactory references are furnished, goods 

will be sent on approval. 


Mp 0.0, Shayne, 


Mannfactaring Furrier, 


103 Prince St., N. ¥., 
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Seal-skin Garments this season. 
This will afford a splendid op- 
portunity for ladies to purchase 
direct from the 


reliable furs 


prices. Fashion book mailed 


ae ree. 


Barbour’s Flax Thread 








LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beantiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW a 


STEAM COOKING 


Is what gives notoriety to the 
tables of some of our best Ho- 
tels. 

The Automatic Steam 
Cooker makes the same pro- 
mm cess simp.e For Famiry Use. 
Pronounced by thousands the 
best cooker in existence. 

Steams up in three minutes, 
and needs no watching. 

Prices $1.50 to $5.00, 
express prepaid, to any part of 
the country. 

Tilustrated Circular and Dr. 
Beardsley’sgreat lecture,‘ What 
to Kat, and How to Eat It,” sent 

Free on application. 
w ILMOT CASTLE « © 0., Rochester,N. ¥ Y. 


CURE": DEAF 


THE 


Pecs’s Patent IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ear Drums 
Perfect! Restere, the the Hearing, 
work of the na’ nvisible, comfortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni- 
als, FREE. Address F, HISOOX, Broadway, N. Y. 





Will retail fashionable Furs and | 





FAUTYAND  FRAGRANC 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


S OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly wurrr, the gums 
rosy, and the breath swrrer. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable ad- 
junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar 





Manufacturer at lowest possible | 


| Corioura Remeptes are absolute 





| ritory. 


| PAN ¥,54 West 23d St., New York. 


from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 





of = 
Skin & Scalp 
\ESTORED 


= by the # 





eet 
Remedies. 


TO SCIENCE AT ALL 





OTHING IS KNOWN 


N 
marvellous properties of cleansing, 
beantifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfig- 
uring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of hy 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curioura Reso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from ae to scrofula. 

y pure, and the only 
infallible skin beantifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTiouna, 50c.; Rrsot- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Potter Drug 
anv Curmtoat. Co., Boston, Mass. 

&#™~ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases. *¢ 


comparable to the Cutitoura Remepres in their 
purifying, and | 


REDFERN 


‘The Flyut Waist or True Corset 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. 





Soft as dove's ‘down, ‘and as white, by 


HANDS __walng CuTIouRA Mepioarep Soap. | 


SENT ON TRIAL. | 


LATEST IMPROVED 


“VAPOR BATTERY,” 


The Wonder of the 
Nineteenth Century. 


For Colds, Headache, Nen- 
ralgia, Insomnia, and Nervous 
Diseases, it acts with 

MAGICAL INFLUENCE 
Send for Catalogue of Testi- 

monials. 





Patent applied for. 
CALL AND RECEIVE TREATMENT FREE 





UNTIL CONVINCED. 

Dr. LOOMIS, formerly of No. 88 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, has removed to No, 54 W. 28d St., opposite Eden 
Musee. We desire representatives in nnoceupied ter- 
Address VAPOR BATTERY COM- 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





aud not later than March Ist 








ROOZEN’S BULBS 
FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, BEGONIAS, ANEMONES, ETC. 
The most complete Catalogue is published by 
ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen (Near Haarlem, Holland), 
WHO HAVE OVER 80 ACRES OF THESE BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS UNDERCULTIVATION. 
All orders, large and small, filled with care, and delivered free of charge at express 
office in New York City for U nited States, and Toronto for Canada. 
Handsomely Illustrated Thttogee sent free by the sole agent for U.S. 
J. TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, N.Y. (Successor to the late Wm. H. Boomkamp.) 


Please order early, 


. and Canada. 





ROSES 


Illustrated Rose Catalogue free on application. 





JSEED 





ROSES. 


J.TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, N. Y. 


FARM ANNUAL For (887 


a. aie are ed tells all aboss 
BULBS, PLANTS. Fancy POULTRY. 


’ wate, wh eaniot 





ROSES. 


DR. LOOMIS’s | 2: 









REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 






LONDON : PARIS: 
26 242 
Conduit St. hue de Rivoli. 

COWES : EDINBURGH : 
Isleof Wight. Princes St. 
pu sn 
NEWPORT. SARATOGA. 
NEW YORK : NEW YORK 
10 1132 
Fifth Ave. Broadway. 


SPECIALTIES: 


WALKING, TRAVELLING, YACHTING, AND SporTING 


Gowns, Jackers, Unsrers, Hats, anp Ripine 
Hasits. 
Mr. Redfern begs to state that all Mail Orders 


will receive his most prompt and careful attention. 


Feb. 15, 1876. 
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or CORSET known, 
uMoUy LASUOD 10 


LSIVM OMLLNGI 





Is universally er 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a 
low-necked one, which admits of being high in the 
back, and low front. No. 3 is to illustrate our mode of 
adjusting the * Flynt Hose Support” each side of the 
hip, also the most correct way to apply the waist-bands 
for the drawers, under and outside petticoats, and dress 
skirt. No. 4 shows the Flyut Extension and Nursing 
Waist, appreciated by mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ 
Waist, with Hose Supports attached. No. 6, how we 
dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the warp 
threads of the fabric cross at right angles in the back, 
insuring in every waist THY MO8ST SUCOESSFUL SUOULDER- 
BRAOCK EVER OONSTRUOTED. 


aay Our “‘ Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading 
matter, relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of 
Under-dressing, mailed free to any physician or lady. 
MRS. 0. . P. FL Y NT, 819 Columbus Ave. » Boston, Mass, 


BRUGES ul (0's 


A Warm Iron passed over 
the back of the papers T's Ns- 
rees the Parrern to Any 
Fasnio. 


A NEW PATTERN BOOK 


Sent on receipt of 25c. 
USE BRIGGS & C0.’S 
Silk Crewels, Filling 
B Silk, and Etching Silk. 
7 Fast colors. 

Specially shaded for these 
patterns. 


104 Franklin St., N.Y. 
At Retail by Leading Fancy-Goods Stores. 


FAVORS. 


As large dealers aud manufacturers of Novelties and 
Fancy Goods, we possess superior facilities for secur- 
ing inexpensive articles suitable for Favors for the 
“German” and “card parties.” These, in addition to 

ihe regular Cotillion Favors imported from Paris and 

Dresden, enable us to show the largest assortment of 
Jow and medium priced goods in the United States. 
Catalogue sent on receipt of stamps. — 
solicited. OWEN MOORE & € 








eisai STOCK and 
It de- F 

Flowers of real 

address on postal 


Rare Novelties in Vegetables 
be obtained elsewhere. Send 





QO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SHOPPING ae Oy 8 


In New: York by: a Jady 
of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without char, ais: For circular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BO 
PURCHASING AGENCY, "stents 


280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New. York. 
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SPECIAL SALE 


Fine Muslin and Cambric 


UNDERWEAR, 


CHILDREN'S DRESSES, INFANTS’ 
ROBES, &c., &c., 


Representing our NEW SPRING STYLES, 
in exclusive designs, at prices, as usual, LOWER 
THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 

Closing out at HALF PRICE, a Jot 
(SLIGHTLY SOILED) last season's styles of 


UNDERWEAR, 


INFANTS’ ROBES, SLIPS, 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 
CAPS, AND HOODS. 


20th Street and 6th Avenue, N. Y. 





ACN “OAW UIO AVIAN 


‘300438 UPL ISOM FC 





SKELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 
or tear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 
from $3.00 upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 
fures, &c 

Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 


SWITCHES. 
_ All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 


BABY BANGS, 


Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE;; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


WORLD-RENOWNED 
EUGENIE’S SECRET, OR “C. B..” 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians; warranted pe rfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations. Tested and applie d tree of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful pesperetion for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASK (Patented), 

for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose, 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle; and a complete assortment 
of beautifying cosmetics by the Parfumerie Monte 
Cristo. Catalogues mailed tree. 


R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 











a Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
| Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
a< eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
=. = and defies detection. It has stood 

-< 
ied Mm the test of 30 years, and is so harm 
mB oo y me less we taste it to be 
z , 
ia sure it is properly 
pos made. Accept no 
fy “ = counterfeit of siinilar 
at name. Dr. L. 





haut-ton (a patient) : 
* As you ladies will 
use them, ] recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.”’ For sale by all 
Druggists and Fancy- 

Goods Dealers in the 
U. S., Canadas, and 


Europe. 
N. Y. 





R-H-ALteN Company 
189-191 WATER ST.N.Y. 





NE. Healthy sleep for the sleep- 
A new and remarkable discovery.For nemeties.22- - 
cress Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, New Yo 


TOKOLOGY wre" 
The vewy best book for asech vee 


Sample pages free 
Cloth, $2.00; Morocco, "AE Ui frany PUB. CO. Chicago. 





SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


I. 15 pieces 21-inch Black Silk, Cashmere finish, at 


Si 22 " worth $1.88. 


IT. 12 pieces 22-inch Black Silk, Cashmere finish, at 


$1 . 59 : worth $2.25. 


III. 69 pieces Black Double-face All-wool Radzimir, 


95c 5 actually worth $1.25. 


75 pieces 54-inch all-wool Diagonal Homespun, 
colors and black, reduced from $1.25 to 


98c. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


IV. 
per yard. 


Of 23d 
Street 
NEW YORK. 





YalbNer i 


dy Brown 
Se 
BR 


Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Superiority of our Spices and Mustard consists 
in their perfect PURITY, great STRENGTH, 
aud FULL WEIGHT of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quarter- -pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind —- 

GBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to BL Canal Street, Providence, R. I, 








25 ae ellie) -b aicleleloi—mn. 


iy NEW YORK 
RICES LowEST- STYLES BES] 


TENT CLERK MAILO 
pe ESTAB Tort iL i840 RDE 
SEND FOR SAMPLES OR CATALOGUE. 


LE BouTitLtigeR BROTHERS 


BROADWAY & I4% ST,N.Y. 


4° STATEN ISLAND =<* 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CoO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 

1199 BROADWAY, N. Y.: 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments, Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and express; also, called for and delivered 
free within city limits. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRICE-LIST. 

















PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 
~~» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+- 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
__ 00. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, 
is a most exquisite toilet prepara- 
tion. It is the admiration of thou- 
sands of lovely American women 
who owe their beauty to its con- 
stant use, It will add brilliancy to 
a maiden’s charms, and make the 
complexion as soft, transparent, 
and pure as an infaut’s. ‘o the 
fair sex who pride themselves on 
having the most delicate skins, this 
toilet powder is becoming distin- 
guished, and is found among other 
fashionable surronndings upon the toilet tables of the 
élite. The Lablache Face Powder is for sale by all drug- 
gists, or will be mailed to any address on rec eipt of a 50- 
cent postal note. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ers, and sole proprietors, 58 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


THE ART AMATEUR (Established 1879) 
Decoration. Superb De- 


signs in Color. Speci- 


men copy, with colored plate, 25c. Prospectus for 1887 
free on application. Mention this paper. Montaaur 


Marks. Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 














gives a profusion of Work- 
ing Designs for Oi), Water- 
Color,and China Painting, 
Carving, Embroidery, and 
every other kind of ama- 
teur art work and Interior 


for 3 months’ 


trial sub- 


scription. 











“The Best Practical Art Magazine.” 


| Operated with a little practice, and good 








Positively no free sample copies. 
THE 


ART 
AGE 


(NOW IN ITS FOURTH 
YEAR) 


$2.50 


a year, mailed in tubes. the 14x11 in. Forbes Photogravures 
Single copies Twenty-nve which appear with otherextra si — 
cents each. ments in every issue of the ART 


SPECIAL FEATURES are Architects’ 
Designs for interior decorations, color schemes, 
building plans and household furniture—including 
halls, stairways, mantels, tables, chairs, side- 
boards, corner-stands, wash-stands, cabinets, etc. 

Art Gossip, criticisms, suggestions and news. 
Paintings in galleries, studios and exhibitions. Ex- 
amples of American artists’ work with biographies, 

Literary Gossip, consisting of editorials on 
current topics for serious reflection and after-din- 
ner chat. Reviews of novels and leading books. 
Printing and Engraving articles on new and old 
illustrated books, magazines, art books, etc. 

The Art Age is an inclusive, popular and in- 
structive journal of American art, giving publicity 
and full credit to architects, decorators, painters, 
sculptors, authors, publishers, printers and en- 
gravers for their highest achievements. 

Single copies 25 cents. Address, Art Age, 74 
West 23d Street, New York. 














THE COMPANIONS. 
A sketch (reduced in size) of one of 





OU WILL NOT make “$40.00 a 

day and expenses,” but ladies who 

possess some skill in drawing or design- 
ing can make 


A GOOD LIVING 


almost anywhere, by using one of our 
patented IDEAL PERFORATING MA- 
CHINES for making STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS. It can be attached to any 
standard sewing machine, is readily 


Patterns are always in demand. Itisa 
complete, practical machine, well made 
and durable, and costs but $20. Send 
for free circular. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
12 W. 14th Street, New York, 


PARIS CLOVES. 


Our ** Chanut® Gloves, Imported directly from 
our Factory in Paris, are recommended for their high 
degree of excellence, and ladies will find it to their 
advantage to try our own make, which is acknowl- 
edged to be superior in fit, elegance, and darability. 

All our Gloves are repaired free of charge. 

Price-list and Color Card sent on application 

J. M. CHANUT & CIE., 

PARIS, 107 AVENUE D’ORLEANS. 

NEW YORK, COR. 5TH AVE. & 14TH ST. 

BOSTON, 3 TEMPLE PLACE. 

BALTIMORE, !6 NORTH CHARLES ST. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR. 


You need not have gray hair, since the 
7X IMPERIAL RO. REGENERATOR 
@ produces EVERY COLOR and EVERY 
SHADE, to wit: 

No.1. Black. No.5. Light Chestnut 
* 2. Dark Brown. “ 6. Gold Blond. 

“* 3. Med'm Brown. ** 7. Drab or Blonde 
“ 4. Chestnut, Cendree. 

It is an IMMEDIATE, lasting, and most natural 
hair-coloring ; odorless and ABSOLUTELY HARM- 
LESS. NO LEAD IN IT. Leaves the hair clean, 
soft, and glossy. For the beard—whether gray or 
mottled — the REGENERATOR is unequalled, and 
will produce results never before attained. Turkish 
or Russian baths do not affect it. All faded hair, 
front-pieces, switches, wigs, &c., &c., restored to their 
original shade or made any color desired. P’ rice, $1.00, 
$2.00, and $38.00 per box. Send small sample of hair 
when ordering, or write for descriptive circular. 


Imperial Hair-Regenerator Company, 
54 West 23d Street, N. ¥. 












EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 
s. T. TAYLOR’s 


Ilustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to 


'S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. ¥. 


CAPITOLE 





Poudre Velouting and Fountain of Beauty 


Produces a magnificent transparent complexion. It 
removes all blemishes at once. MEESSALINA 
accomplishes that marvellous shade of light chestnut- 
brown hair. The best Druggist, Dry Goods, Toilet 

and Human Hair Emporiums keep a full line. Sam- 
ples and Capitoles Book, ‘‘ How to Become Beautiful,” 
sent gratis to any address. Wholesale and Retail, at 





A. , SEMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Ha 
teed ‘becoming’ to 





guarn’ 
who wear their hair etal 30 
to size and color. 
_— Ley 
Cosmetics 
Cc. wot Send to 

the mfr for Iiiust’d a_i 

E.Burnham, 71 State-st (Cent'l Music ‘elohi 


up, accordin, 
Beautifying Ma 
; Hair 





NEWPORT NEWS, VA, 


On Hampton Roads, near Old Point t Yomfort. 


The Hotel Warwick, 


An attractive and accessible Winter Home for families 
and transient visitors. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet 
to C. B. Orovrr, 150 Broadway, N. Y., or to 
ji, R. SWINERTON, Manager, 
Hotel W arwick, Newport News, Va. | 











| organ, we will, on receipt of 20c. 


Bridal Outfits. 

Infant Wardrobes. 

Ladies’ Suits 
and Unde 


Lapres who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


N.Y. 


"wear. 








Rann and Twentieth St.. 


GOR 





power ORTh 


yFACTURING PURVEyo 


< Wis ESTABLISHED 1847. 
ALi o 

ALLOF OUR 
PRODUCTIONS 
BEAR THIS 
TRADE MARK 


OVER 100 
DOMES ric 
& FOREIGN 

FRUITS& 
WEGETABLES 
TRANSMUTED 

INTO 

TABLE 

DELICACIES 


OURPRESERVES, % JELLIES 


FOR 40 YEAR 


OUR MINCE “MEAT XPLUMPUDDING 


ARE SIMPLY INCOMPARABLE 


OUR SALAD DRESSINGSNEW PROCESS CATSU 


GIVE TONE TO THE moss MODEST REPAST , 


wae ‘ONKDIL ~< 
io KOs, i 


i A 


OF THE SAME 





OLIVESCAPERS AND- BRANDY FRUITS 


ADDED THERETO TRANSFORM IT INTO AFEAST. 
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FORSALE BY THE LEADINGGROCERS ONTHE AMERICAN CONTINENT 
ARTICLE YOURGROCER CANNOT an WE WILL IF_-YOU SEND FORA’ 
PRICE LIST, 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION ! 


The New York Morning Journal of Oct. 24 says: 
** All who wish to obtain a clear and fair complexion 
and have no objection to having their other bodily ail- 
ments cured at the same time should use the invaluable 
‘Arsenic Complexion Wafers,’ prepared only by Dr. 
JAS. P. CAMPBELL, a responsible and scientific phy- 
sician of this city.” By mail, 50c. and $1; samples, 25¢, 
Only depot, 146 West 16th St., New York. 


THE DINGES & CONARD CO'’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Years our Great Specialty has been 
= and Caeibating ROSES, We have all the 
fiatest Novelties an € finest standard sorts in differ- 
ent sizes and prices tosuitall. Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 
OUS PLANTS safely by mail or = to all points, 


3 10 12 PLANTS GI, £20,825 


Jur New Guide, pp. 
varieties of Roses, the best Hi jardy Shrubs, & 
ho them—FREE 
DING! EE x by bf ONARD CO., 
Growers, Ww est Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 














MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 


To introduce ** Woodward?s Musical 
Monthly? and our New Winter Cat 
Sheet Music in every family having : 
for postage, 


send free 
complete pieces of our 
ar Vocal and ato. 
mental Music, full size (11 1-2 x 13 in. 
printed on elegant heavy Music Paper; 





with samples ter 
very latest Popt 


would cost $4.00 at Music 
also publish 
THE NIGHT-BIRD’S COOING, 
The very Popular and Beautiful Waltz Song, mailed 
for 60. WILLIS WOODWARD &€ CO., 
842 and 844 Broadway, New York, 


HEALTH, BEAUTY, AND THE TOILET. 


Letters to Ladies from a Lady Doctor, 


Stores. We 





By ANNA KINGSFORD, M.D. (Paris.) 
CONTENTS—On Obesity; Leanness; Clothing: the 
Complexion ; Superfluous Hairs; on the Hair; Hands 
and Arms; on the Figure; Teeth : on the ¢ ul ture of 


Beanty, Grace, and Health, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Of all hookselle ers, Or free by mail on receipt of price. 
F. WARNE & CO., 20 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


No preparation ever produced gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 

ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 

Take no other until you have tried it 
You will be delighted with it, and Say it is 
far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
not Sticky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed 
Has the largest sale of any article of the 
kind in 1 Americ a. Sold by Druggists. 
nN BONANTA ~ to “Lady Canvaseers selling our ele- 

gant adjustable embroider ry frames 
Just the thing for holiday work. Sample by mail, $1.25. 
Circular free. LUFKIN RULE CO., Cleveland, O 


in Confederate Money sent for 25c., or $60 for 
10c. List showing premiums paid for rare U 
FAFN ESS Its causes, and a new and suc- 
home, by one ’ 
twenty-eight years. Treated by most of the noted 





coins, 10c. 8. T. Crayton, Jr., Anderson, S. c 
cessful CURE at your own 

who was deaf 

specialists without benefit. Cured himse/7 in threo 
months, and since then a of others. Fuil 


particulars ret. t on applicatio: 
S. PAGE, No, 41 West: Bist St. » New York City 
Its Nature, 


| DYSPEPSIA sia Natece,. Senter. ret 


actual sufferer, by Joun vis, Lo well, hises., 14 
years Tax Vollector, Sent fee — address, 


Causes, Prevex’ion 
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A COURSE OF TOBOGGANING IN FIVE ACTS. 





Mak. OLDBOY, WHO FEELS AS YOUNG HE IS DELIGHTED WITH HIS PROFI- IN A MOMENT OF MISTAKEN CONFI- BUT THE THING DOESN'T WORK JUST WHEN HE “COMES TO” HE {8 OBLIGED 
AS EVER HE DID, KESOLVES TO TRY CIENCY; IT REMINDS HIM OF HIS DENCE HE ESSAYS SOME FANCY AS HE EXPECTED, AND TO LAY UP FOR REPAIRS. 
THE NEW SPORT. SCHOOL-BOY COASTING DAYS, MOVEMENTS; 
. a ebb ; a Are ad = 5 oe ee ae = 
FACETI2. ( T — 
A PLEASED AUDIENCE. \ . | 
He (at a Boston musical). ** What a glorious inter- \ 


pretation |” 
Sur (a Chicago ay woman). * Yes, Mr. Waldo, I 
call that good fiddling.” 


a 
PRONOMINAL TITLES. 

-_s you read She?” 

‘ io. ” 


“* Ben-Hur f” 
“No; but I’ve seen We, Us, & Co.” 


genet. scinas 
TO THE COMPOSITOR. \ 
O much-revilad, harshly scolded one, ‘ 


I—of the pen a humble wielder—can 
Witness that you with my essays have been 
A very patient, long-forbearing man. 


For many a word omitted you've supplied, 
And many a word euperfacus left out, 
And many an involved paragraph released, 
And many a line parenthesised about. 


And oh, what thanks for semicolons, and } 
Whole colons too, to you, my friend, belong— 

Help which from readers mine the fact has kept | 
That I in punctuation am not strong. 


True, once you ——- boiled” my heroine 
When she but “toiled,” and once I saw 
My hero “ kicked” instead of * kissed,” and once | 

You made me lay down “ jaw” in place of “law.” 


Bat I forgive you, and your cause espouse. 
Let others frown at you, 7 am your friend, 
And will be even when—I fear too soon— 
My literary labors end. Manrcaret Eyring. 
—— 


A GOOD RESOLUTION. 
“ George,” she said, suppressing a yawn, “ why don’t 
you turn over a new leave ?” 
“ A new leaf?” 
* A new leave, George. Make it ten o’clock instead 
of eleven.” 


\ 


\ 
NX 


\ 








—_——_@——_—— 


WILLING TO WORK. 

Pirresuren Tramp. “ Madam, if you'll fill me up 
with a good dinner I'll saw some wood. I'm willin’ to : 
WW hortly). “Y: k 1) b ; ss 2 toad porpsts ) TSAR 

oman (shortly). ou know very well we burn 3 

nothing but natural gas.” ad LABOR LOST. 

Pirrssureu Tramp. “ Well, gimme suthin’ to eat, 
an’ I'l) turn on the gas for you.” 


— 


! 











“HEY, BOY, DAT PAIL "BOUT FULL? RUDDER COLD BACKIN’ UP “GIT OUT, YO’ PUP’ YO"! 
TER DIS YER DRENCHIN’ STOKM, 


HEAH | BEEN PUMPIN’ HA’F HOUR, AN’ 
YO’ DRINKIN’ IT UP FAS’ EZ 1T COME!” 



































afer sitich Sy DBeliew | 


SARAH JANE. “WELL, AUNT CRUZER, DID YOU HAVE A NICE TIME AT THE Bow- 
SALESWOMAN. “SHALL I SEND BOTH, MADAM, SO THAT THE YOUNG LADY MAY CHOOSE LERs’?” 
FOR HERSELF ?” : AUNT CRUZER. “Nice TIME! WELL, IT’s THE LAST TIME I SET FOOT IN THAT 
sane’ (leaving indignantly). ‘YOU NEED NOT SEND EITHER, MISS; I WILL LOOK HOUSE. WHY, WHEN I COME TO GO, THEY DIDN'T EVEN SAY, WHAT'S ME HURRY,” 





OLD LADY (trying on youthful hat). “I HARDLY KNOW WHICH TO SELECT.” 








